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Mr. Tennyson’s Lucretius has probably 
had a great many readers who did not 
know much about Lucretius before, and 
who have never read a line of the De 
Rerum Natura; nor is it necessary to 
have done so in order to enjoy Mr. 
Tennyson’s poem. But apart from its 
artistic qualities, the poem has another 
which, in a work of art, is accidental,— 
its historical truth; that is, the Lucretius 
whom it describes has a true resem- 
blance to the real Lucretius, as revealed 
in his own work; the picture is not 
merely a picture, but happens to be a 
portrait also. Perhaps it will not be 
without use in helping us to under- 
stand this portrait more thoroughly, 
if we can discover some of the leading 
characteristics, the main currents of 
thought and feeling, which the De 
Rerum Natura shews in the historical 
Lucretius; and which are so reproduced 
in Mr. Tennyson’s poem as to give this 
impression of its being historically true. 
The character of Lucretius is not one 
which can be understood without some 
little trouble ; his life was coloured by 
a creed which, as he held it, can 
never be popular; and because he 
lived this creed, and did not talk it 
merely, he has always been lonely ; 
a stranger, almost, in the Roman 
world into which he was born too late ; 
and, for after times, one whose voice, 
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when first heard, seems far off and 
strange ; until, as the monotone grows 
upon the ear, it is no longer a dirge 
chanted to the winds, but the earnest 
pleading with human fears and hopes 
of a passionate human heart. It is 
difficult to follow the workings of a 
nature so much out of the range of 
common sympathy without some pre- 
vious knowledge of its laws ; without 
at least some general perception of the 
master-lines in which its forces move, 
some clue to the secret of the inner 
life from which they spring. In this 
large sense, the best commentary on 
Mr. Tennyson’s Lucretius is the De 
Rerum Natura itself. There is, of 
course, a more special sense in which 
its aid might be used; the English 
poem abounds with phrases, imagery, 
allusions, which might be illustrated 
from the Latin ; and, for any one who 
knows the Latin poem already, there is a 
certain interest in recognising them. For 
instance, when Lucretius is speaking 
of the hateful fancies that beset him, and 
asks, 

How should the mind, except it loved them, 


clasp 
These idols to herself? Or do they fly, 
Now thinner and now thicker, like the flakes 
In a fall of snow . . .? 
this means :nore, if it is remen.bered 
that such was in fact the regular 
H . 
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Epicurean doctrine, which Lucretius 
illustrated with so much poetical 
variety,—that from all surfaces are for 
ever streaming images, ‘idols,’ thin as 
films, ‘fine as the gossamer coats which 
the cicade puts off in summer,”! or ‘ the 
vesture which the serpent slips among 
the thorns;’ and that these ‘idols’ 
account for all that men see or fancy. Or 
when Empedocles is spoken of as ‘the 
great Sicilian, the designation gains in 
point if it serves torecall the famous lines* 
in the De Rerum Natura,where Lucretius 
is stirred to the praise of Sicily by the 
mention of her greatest son; and ends 
by saying that that fair island, ‘ rich in 
all good things, guarded by large force 
of men, yet seems to have held within 
it nothing more glorious than this man.’* 
Again, where Lucretius is speaking of 
the dream in which his ruling thought 
touk a terrible form,—in which he saw 
the atom-streams pouring along in 
tumultuous career, wrecking order, and 
re-ordering chaos,— 


That was mine, my dream, I knew it— 
Of and belonging to me, as the dog 
With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland : 


it is perhaps just possible to read this 
without perceiving that the comparison 
intended is with a dog hunting in 
dreams ; but certainly no one will miss 
the point, or fail to see what ‘ restless 
forefoot’ means, who remembers that 
exactly the same idea, the uneasy 
movement of a dog’s feet when he 
is dreaming, is brought in by Lucre- 
tius himself, where he is proving that 
the visions of sleep merely reflect the 
waking instincts : 


Venantumque canes in molli saepe quiete 
Jactant crura tamen subito.* 


Indeed, there are one or two places in 
which Mr. Tennyson decidedly puts a 
premium on classical reading ; for in- 
stance, where Lucretius has been com- 
plaining that he cannot throw off the 


1 Luer. iv. 58. 2 Luer. i. 716—733. 
> Mr. Munro’s Translation. 
Luer, iv. 991. 








horror which is weighing upon him, and 
then asks, 


But who was he, that in the garden snared 
Picus and Faunus, rustic Gods ? 


the question is scarcely likely to be 
answered or understood by any one 
who does not know the story in Ovid’s 
Fasti, how King Numa caught Picus and 
Faunus drowsy with wine in the Aven- 
tine grove, made them his prisoners, and 
drew from them the secret of averting 
Jove’s angry lightnings.'. So that Lu- 
eretius appears to mean: ‘I cannot 
throw off this horror; but perhaps 
Picus and Faunus—if I can only catch 
them, as Numa did—will teach me how 
to appease the gods.’ 

Such an allusion as this is a riddle 
which not many people will think of 
attempting to guess, and it is quite un- 
necessary that they should ; it is enough 
to feel that, precisely because the allu- 
sion is obscure, it is natural in a so- 
liloquy ; for a man who is really talking 
to himself does not take pains to be in- 
variably lucid for the benefit of possible 
listeners. 

The De Rerum Natura leaves with 
any one who reads it attentively a 
distinct impression of the personality of 
Lucretius ; for he has no conventional 
literary reserve, no hesitation about 
speaking of himself when it is natural 
to do so. He has the concentrated 
earnestness of. a prophet, who feels 
only that he has a message, and must 
speak it ; whose self-oblivion is above 
the fear of self-assertion. Now, Mr. 
Tennyson seems to us to have been 
very successful in reproducing that im- 
pression of Lucretius which is derived 
from the Latin poem, and to have 
effected this, not by direct imitation or 
allusion; not by the painting of par- 
ticular striking traits; but by a force 
of imaginative sympathy which seizes 
and represents their result. Thus in 
Mr. Tennyson’s poem, as in the De 
Rerum Natura, one feels intinctively 
that Lucretius is lonely; lonely not 
merely in the sense directly indicated, 


1 Ovid, Fast, iii, 285—328. 
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a man of retired, studious habits ; but 
one who stands apart from the life of 
his day, isolated in his attachment to 
old traditions; with too little flexibility 
or worldly wisdom to make his way in 
society, or to be in any sense popular. 
In the De Rerum Natura this solitari- 
ness makes itself felt, primarily and 
throughout, in a certain sustained in- 
tensity, suggestive of an effort carried 
through in unbroken seclusion; fre- 
quently in mannerisms or quaintnesses, 
such as grow upon a self-wrapt man, 
unused to adjust himself by external 
standards. Mr. Tennyson conveys to 
us this intensity of Lucretius, and 
performs the difficult task of translating 
it into a morbid phase; it is shewn 
labouring and throbbing under a dead 
weight of oppression ; we feel that the 
agony described is not that of a cold 
mind stung, but of an eager mind 
baffled. The same tone of character,— 
ardent, self-absorbed, out of relation 
with usage,—is further hinted by certain 
peculiarities of style and language ; but 
these direct imitations are restrained, 
and in each case make some distinct 
addition to the total effect. For instance, 
when Lucretius states incidentally some 
doctrine which is not to be discussed at 
present, he sometimes gives the most 
obvious argument for it in a short 
parenthesis,—muttered over to himself, 
as it were, to fortify his own convic- 
tion ; and this sometimes suggests very 
picturesquely his habit of lonely self- 
converse. ‘This characteristic is given in 
Mr. Tennyson’s poem, in the passage 
where Lucretius touches on the story 
of the Sun having been wroth for the 
slaughter of his sacred oxen, whose flesh 
moved and moaned on the spit as the 
comrades of Odysseus were preparing to 
eat them;! the Sun, he says— 


never sware, 
Unless his wrath were wreak’d on wretched 


man, 

That he would only shine among the dead 

Hereafter : (tales ! for never yet on earth 

Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 

Moan round the spit, nor knows he what he 
sees . . .) 


1 Odyssey xii. 374—396, 


Another Lucretian trait is the love 
for certain favourite words, phrases, 
epithets, which are repeated again and 
again. In this way his regular epithet 
for verse is “ sweet,”—and this, with 
him, is by no means a platitude, but 
has a special meaning, which is ex- 
plained by a passage in his poem. He 
says there that, as doctors tempt children 
to take a dose of wormwood by smear- 
ing the edge of the cup with honey, so 
he has resolved to set forth his unpa- 
latable doctrine ‘in sweet-toned Pierian 
verse, and o’erlay it, as it were, with 
the pleasant honey of the Muses.’ When 
Mr. Tennyson makes Lucretius speak of 


shutting reasons up in rhythm, 
Or Heliconian Aoney in living words, 
To make a truth less harsh, 


—this is a true expression of that affec- 
tionate, simple-hearted purpose, which 
avows itself so often in the De Rerum 
Natura, and is so touching in its guile- 
less pride of cunning,—the purpose to 
use his very choicest art in coaxing 
Memmius to take the physic of the soul. 

Lucretius probably died in 54 Bc. 
The last years of his life, the years oc- 
cupied with his unfinished poem, were 
virtually the last of the Roman republic. 
Several causes were hastening the dis- 
ruption of the old framework, and lead- 
ing up to the rule of one man under 
republican forms. Meanwhile there was 
a conservative party, republican in the 
old sense, with its strength in the Senate ; 
and the so-called popular party, out of 
which the Dictator was soon to come. 
It is not doubtful with which side 
Lucretius sympathized, so far as he trou- 
bled himself with politics at all. All 
his instincts were those of the old Com- 
monwealth, when men lived simply, 
and worked hard at things in which 
they believed. If general sensuality 
and insincerity are always signs of 
national decay, in the case of Rome 
they were especially ominous, since 
hardy simplicity and earnestness were 
the very groundwork of the normal 
Roman character. A man of the tem- 


1 Lucr. ii. 936 ff. 
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perament of Lucretius would feel this ; 
and from his seclusion would look out 
on politics, not, perhaps, with much 
foresight, or with defined anxieties ; 
but with vague uneasiness for an order 
of things dear and venerable to him, 
and with nervous dependence on those 
whom he believed able to save it. At 
the beginning of the De Rerum Natura’ 
he speaks of himself as writing ‘ patriai 
tempore iniquo,’ and amid troubles 
which hindered him from working with 
a quiet mind. ‘This solicitude for the 
republic is thrice marked in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poem: in the dream, springing 
from a boyish memory of Sulla’s massa- 
cres nearly thirty years before ; in the 
prayer of Venus to restrain Mars from 
bloodshed ; and very finely in the pas- 
sage where the spirit of Lucretius rises 
against the thought that the senses 
should enslave him,—namesake of her 
whose blood was given for Roman 
honour :— 


And from it sprang the Commonwealth, 
which breaks 
As I am breaking now ! 


Anxiety for his country was one of 
the troubles for which Lucretius found 
some solace in his Epicurean creed. The 
religion of equanimity had a sort of pre- 
scriptive right to console political despair ; 
in its youth it had been the popular 
creed at Athens in the days of vassalage 
to Macedon ; and now it was popular 
with intelligent men in the days when 
the Roman republic was seen to be 
breaking up. At atime when men felt 
that public affairs were in a thoroughly 
bad state, and that they were powerless 
to mend it,—when they could not see 
that any career of high activity was 
open to them, or that they could pos- 
sibly influence the largest interests of 
society,—they felt the attraction of a 
philosophy which said of such evils, 
first, that they could not be helped ; 
and next, that they did not greatly 
matter. But Lucretius approached 
Epicureanism in another spirit, and held 
it with a very different grasp, from the, 


1 Luer. i, 41. 


weary public men or men of society 
who accepted it as a refuge from prac- 
tical life. He held it because he believed 
devoutly that Epicurus had really solved 
the problem of life; his faith rested 
primarily on a scientific basis ; for him, 
it was accident,—tending, no doubt, to 
deepen his conviction, but still an acci- 
dent,—that this faith supplied the kind 
of fortitude specially needed in his own 
day. Earnestness and honesty were not, 
however, the only qualities which dis- 
tinguished the philosophy of Lucretius 
from much that passed under the same 
name. In teaching or hinting the art, 
so important to the higher Epicurean- 
ism, of drawing pleasure from simple 
things, it had a peculiar and wonderful 
charm, due to a special characteristic of 
Lucretius, a characteristic rather rare in 
antiquity ; his feeling for the life and 
beauty of nature. This sense in him 
had many moods : sometimes it is roused 
into sonorous verse by sights of grandeur 
or terror, by storm or volcano; some- 
times it is in sympathy with the far- 
stretching silence of Italian uplands, the 
‘otia dia pastorum ;’ but especially it 
delights in the happy animation of fields 
and woods, in the exuberant life of 
creatures who enjoy the present, and 
have no care for the future. There is a 
peculiar buoyancy and blitheness in the 
rhythm of Lucretius when he speaks of 
such things; a tone different enough 
from the mournful majesty of the 
cadences which unfold his main argu- 
ment, his protest against the fear of 
death, against the hope of a life to 
come. ‘The brisk, joyous movement of 
these occasional passages is very happily 
caught in Mr. Tennyson’s lines, where 
Lucretius speaks of the time 


when light is large and lambs are glad, 
Nosing the mother’s udder, and the bird 
Makes his heart voice amid a blaze of flowers. 


This instinct of sympathy with the 
aspects of external nature, this power 
of being stirred, soothed, or gladdened 


by them, was especially Italian. <A. 


Greek, of course, was keenly alive to 
outward impressions; but his feeling 
for nature was sensuous, not ideal; he 
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enjoyed spring or summer because it 
was cheerful, and stimulated his sense 
of life; not because it was beautiful, 
and set him thinking about its own life. 
A grave, meditative pleasure in scenery, 
or 1n common country sights and sounds, 
came more easily to the Italian, by in- 
stinct a farmer, not a man of cities; 
and where the capacity for this pleasure 
was large and free, it might evidently give 
a calmer, more independent contented- 
ness than any round of artificial pas- 
times, however refined, which the Greek 
Epicurean could devise. Epicureanism 
was a Greek product, matured and long 
monopolised by Greeks ; but the highest 
form of it historically known to us, the 
phase shewn in the De Rerum Natura, 
grew out of the Italian character. 

One reason, perhaps, why this feeling 
towards nature had comparatively slight 
hold upon the ancients generally, was 
this: polytheism had a strong hold 
upon them, from which even the sceptics 
did not escape; and polytheism meant 
the analysing of nature into a number 
of persons, each ministrant to a separate 
province of human needs and wishes. 
The sympathy of nature with man was, 
as it were, drawn off into the gods; the 
moods of the sea became the humours of 
Poseidon ; the way in which mountain 
solitudes affected the imagination was 
by suggesting Pan and the Oreads. This 
fact, of course, goes only a little way 
towards explaining the difference be- 
tween the ancient and the modern feel- 
ing for scenery ; a difference due, more 
perhaps than to any other single cause, 
to medizval thought having been so 
long steeped in a tender, melancholy 
religious sentiment, favourable to reverie. 
But, in so far as the impulse to medi- 
tate on natural beauty was felt in pagan 
antiquity, the presence of the gods must 
have tended to thwart it; their forms 
must have intercepted and distracted 
the gaze. There is a vivid, easily- 
startled fancy to which forest silence or 
the air of the hills seems to tremble 
with a mystery of haunting deities ; 
that Greek fancy which thrilled with a 
presage of apparition on the island 
shore where ‘ dance-loving Pan walks 
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beside the waves,’ or in the shadows 
of the grotto on the Delphian steep, 
KolAn, pidopms, daiudvwv dvarrpody* 
Beneath whose wing-swept dome immortals 
stray : 
but it is very different from the grave 
imagination which enters into the secret 
meaning of beautiful places, which likes 
to pause and rest upon them, pene- 
trated with their charm, and moved by 
it to an indefinable yearning which 
seems half regret, half hope, a mood 
which can almost yield, as to music, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair. 
Now, it was in this earnest, thoughtful 
way that Lucretius was accustomed to 
regard nature; and it seems singular 
and distinctive of him, that in a tem- 
perament so grave, so averse from mere 
esthetic dreaming, so unused to a play 
of sensuous fancy, there should at the 
same time have lived a feeling, vivid, 
flexible, artistic, for the Greek poetry 
of the gods. He rejected the myths 
that spoke of them ; but no one under- 
stood the spirit of the myths better, to 
no one were their outlines clearer. Take, 
for instance, the passage about Mars in 
the invocation of Venus,— 
In gremium qui saepe tuum se 
Reicit, aeterno Godden vulnere amoris, 
Atque ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta 
Pascit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, visus, 
Eque tuo pendet resupini spiritus ore :* 
this picture has nothing of the wooden- 
ness, the pompous conventionality, into 
which most of the Latin poets (with the 
signal exception of Catullus) are apt to 
fall, when they deal with the common- 
places of the popular faith ; as far as 
the thought is concerned, it might have 
come from a Greek of the time of 
Péticles, to whom the gods were very 
real persons ; whose idea of them was 
in harmony with all the beauty of form, 
and bright with the glow, amid which 
he lived. Again, in the passage where 
Lucretius describes the Phrygian pa- 
geant of Cybele,—though the Roman 
sympathy with pomp, the triwnphal 
instinct, is perhaps uppermost,—a true 
‘Greek feeling comes out, where it is 
2 Luer, i. 33 ff. 














said that the Idaean Mother, as she is 
borne in procession through great cities— 


Munificat tacita mortales muta salute : 
Gives mute largess of benison to men. 


It would be easy to multiply in- 
stances of the force and truth with 
which Lucretius realized what was 
beautiful or stately in the popular reli- 
gion which he had renounced. It is 
one of his characteristics, and demanded 
recognition in any portrait of him which 
was to be historically true. Mr. Tenny- 
son has expressed it in the apostrophe 
of Lucretius to the Sun :— 

Nor knows he what he sces, 
King of the East altho’ he seem, and girt 
Wit Lone and flame and fragrance, slowly 
1Its 
His golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
That climb into the windy halls of heaven. 

This image of the sun moving upward 
in his worshipped majesty has a spe- 
cially Roman stateliness; the lines 
which follow touch a feeling, or rather 
the disappointment of a feeliny, more 
distinctively Greek ; they speak of the 
sun looking down with the same blank 
splendour on all phases of human hope 
or suffering, on the new-born, on old 
age and death ; never sympathizing with 
what he sees, never pausing in his course, 
—as A jax in Sophocles asks him to pause, 
‘checking his golden rein’ over Tela- 
mon’s sorrow-stricken home in Salamis. 

As for the Epicurean gods, 

who haunt 

The lucid interspace of world and world,— 
tranquil, immortal, careless of men,— 
Lucretius accepted the dogma of their 
existence as he found it in Epicurus : 

My master held 
That gods there are, since all men so believe. 

This is the only ground assigned by 
Lucretius himself for the belief; viz., 
that all men have seen, either in waking 
hours or (oftener) in dreams, forms of 
more than human stature, beauty, and 
might; and have rightly inferred the 
existence of beings, immortal, because 
for ever haunting men, and blessed, 
because greatly strong ; though it was 


1 Lucr. ii. 626, 
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wrong to infer that these beings trouble 
themselves about men. But Lucre- 
tius, like Epicurus, is silent on the dif- 
ficulties of reconciling such a belief with 
the atomic theory. Did the gods exist 
from all eternity, or did they come into 
existence? Are they to exist for ever, 
orto pass away when the atoms, which 
have formed, shall dissolve all else that 
man knows of? There is, indeed, in 
the De Rerum Natura an unfulfilled 
promise? to explain more fully the 
nature of the sphere in which these 
divine beings move ; but the grand dif- 
ficulty of their existence is never even 
touched. It is strange if Lucretius did 
not feel the difficulty,—if doubts and 
misgivings did not sometimes visit him ; 
they may have been silenced, partly by 
loyalty to his master, partly by a poet’s 
sympathy with the grandeur of immortal 
sinecurism. It seems to us one of the 
finest touches in Mr. Tennyson’s poem, 
that it represents these doubts as start- 
ing up just when the laws of the man’s 
inner life have been unsettled, the old 
balance of his faculties disturbed. An- 
archy begins to reign in the nature 
hitherto so strongly self-ruled ; the faith 
which love and reverence for a great 
master had consecrated, and around 
which subtle fancies have long been 
suffered to twine, is rudely shaken ; the 
intellect, at the very moment that it is 
tottering, and while but half conscious 
of its own treason, is insurgent ; 


The Gods ! the Gods! 
If all be atoms, how then should the Gods 
Being atomic not be dissoluble, 
Not follow the great law ? 


But, for Lucretius, the loss of this part 
of his faith was only a sentimental loss ; 
it could not add to the reality of his 
anguish, or furnish a distinct motive for 
desiring death. He dies because he has 
lost the tranquil mind which alone, in 
his belief, can make life tolerable : 
But now it seems some unseen monster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon my will, 
Wrenching it backward into his, and spoils 
My bliss in being. 


1 Luer, v. 1161—1193. 





2 Luer. v. 155. 
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The story of the madness and suicide 
of Lucretius comes to us from the fourth 
century A.D., on the authority of Jerome 
in the Eusebian Chronicle; but was pro- 
bably current at least as early as the 
time of Suetonius, at the end of the 
first century. The De Rerum Natura is 
evidently an unfinished poem ; on the 
other hand, Jerome’s statement that it 
was composed per intervalla insaniae is 
scarcely credible. A more probable ver- 
sion of the story is that which Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s poem implies, viz. that the 
slow workings of the poison did not 
become malignant until Lucretius had 
already brought his work nearly to the 
state in which we now possess it. 

It would of course be idle to inquire 
whether the possible was the actual fate 
of Lucretius, or to expect more certainty 
about his death than about his life. On 
him, in the Latin poetry which owed 
him so much, no firelight of familiar 
allusion ever falls, no word, even, of 
more formal praise gives him companion- 
ship with the names of which Rome was 
proud ; and after his death he is not 
heard of for four hundred years, until, in 
the twilight of an age shuddering with 
traditions of Satan’s work among the 
heathen, a lurid flash of epitaph changes 
the darkness about his grave to horror. 
In reading the poem which has perma- 
nently enlarged the circle of those for 
whom Lucretius will have an interest, 
it is natural to think of another name 
alluded to there, to which another living 
English poet, Mr. Matthew Arnold, has 
drawn sympathy ; the name of a man 
most unlike Lucretius in bent of genius, 
but like him in this, that his troubles, 
too, were of the intellect, and that 
he is said to have taken refuge from 
them in death. When Empedocles stood 
on Etna, on the brink of his fiery 
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grave, his thoughts were not those of 
Lucretius ; no regret for vanishing con- 
quests, no confusing torment of the 
senses, mingled with his clear-minded 
despair. He had never been very hope- 
ful that the boundaries of man’s intel- 
lectual domain could be pushed by his 
frontier-war with fate. And now, after 
the years which have slowly taught him 
what those limits indeed are,—how neces- 
sarily, in his own words of profound 
sadness, men live and die 


avTd udvoy meabdvtes Srp mpocéKupoay ExacTos, 


sure of no more than each has stumbled on, 


he feels that the only crown which such 
effort as his can win is to quit the world 
with at least the desire for light un- 
quenched. What acontrast to this sense 
of baffled, hopeless struggle is the exult- 
ing confidence which speaks in the De 
Rerum Natura; the joy in the great 
victory of Epicurus, which ‘ brings us 
level with the sky; the sense of a 
new power ‘ wrested from the hands of 
fate ;’ the assurance to the disciple 
that ‘one thing after another will grow 
clear, and dark night shall not rob 
thee of the path, until thou survey the 
utmost ends of nature ;! changing at 
last, in that dark hour of which we have 
been following the anguish, to an agony 
of defeat and abasement; to that ery 
which the bitter bondage of the senses 
wrings from the conqueror who had once 
mounted to the serenetemplesof the wise, 
What man, 
von Roman, would be dragged in triumph 
thus ! 


Empedocles died because he could not 
find peace ; Lucretius, because he had 
found and lost it. 


1 Lucr. i. 1115 ff. 
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LIFE AT THEBES. 


BY LADY DUFF-GORDON. 


Lvxor, 3d February. 

THERE is a man here from Girgeh who 
says he is married to a ginneeyeh (fairy) 
princess. I have asked to be introduced 
to her, but I suspect there will be some 
hitch about it. Do you remember Alexis 
saying to me, “ Allez, madame, vous ¢tes 
trop incredule?” The unintelligible 
thing is the motive which prompts 
wonders and miracles here, seeing that 
the wonder-workers do not get any money 
by it, and indeed very often give, like 
the Indian wélee I told you of, who gave 
me five dollars for the poor. His mira- 
cles were all gratis, which was the most 
miraculous thing of all in a saint. I 
am promised that the ginneeyeh shall 
come through the wall. If she should 
do so, I should be compelled to believe 
in her, as there are no mechanical con- 
trivances in Luxor. All the hareem 
believe it, and the man’s human wife 
swears she waits on her like a slave, 
and backs her husband’s lie or delu 
sion fully, I have not seen the man, 
but I should not wonder if it were a 
delusion. Real bond jide visions and 
revelations are so common, and I think 
there is but little downright imposture. 
Meanwhile familiarity breeds contempt ; 
ginns, afreets, and shaitans inspire far 
less respect than the stupidest ghost at 
home, and the devil (Iblees) is reduced 
to deplorable insignificance. He is never 
mentioned in the pulpit or in religious 
conversation with the respect he enjoys 
in Christian countries. I suppose we 
may console ourselves with the hope 
that he will pay off the Muslims for 
their neglect of him, hereafter. 

1 cannot describe to you the misery 
here now—indeed it is wearisome even 
to think of: every day some new tax. 
Now every beast—camel, cow, sheep, 
donkey, horse—is made to pay. The 
fellaheen can no longer eat bread ; they 


are living on barley-meal mixed with 
water, and raw green stuff—vetches, &c. 
which to people used to good food is 
terrible, and I see all my acquaintance 
growing seedy, and ragged, and anxious ; 
the taxation makes life almost impossible ; 
100 piastres per feddan as tax on every 
crop, on every animal first, and then 
again when it is sold in the market, 
and a tax on every man, on charcoal, 
on butter, on salt. I wonder I am not 
tormented for money; but not above 
three people have tried to beg or 
borrow. 

Thanks for the Westminster Epilogue : 
it always amuses me much, So Terence 
was a nigger! I would tell Rachmeh 
so if I could make him understand who 
Terence was, and that he—Rachmeh— 
stood in need of any encouragement ; 
but the worthy fellow never imagines 
that his skin is in any way inferior to 
mine. There is no trace of the nigger- 
boy in Terence’s Davus. My nigger- 
boy, Mabrook, has grown huge, and 
developed a voice of thunder; he is of 
the elephantine rather than the tiger 
species—a very wild young savage. If 
he goes, I am tempted to take Yussuf’s 
nice little Denka girl to replace him : 
but a girl is such an impossibility where 
there is no regular hareem. In the boat, 
Achmet is enough under Omar, but in 
this huge, dusty house, and with errands 
to run, and comers and goers to look 
after, pipes and coffee and the like, it 
takes two boys to becomfortable. It is 
surprising how fast these Arab boys 
learn, and how well they do their work, 
Achmet, who is quite little, would be a 
perfectly sufficient servant for a man 
alone. He can cook, wash, clean the 
rooms, make the beds, do all the table 
service, knife and plate cleaning, all 
very well. Mabrook is slower, but has 
the same merit our poor Hassan had— 
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he never forgets what he has been 
told to do, and he is clean in his 
work, though hopelessly dirty as to 
his clothes. He cannot get used to 
them, and takes a roll in the dirt, or 
leans against a dirty mud wall, quite 
forgetting his clean washed blue shirt. 
Achmet is quicker, and more careless ; 
but they are both good boys, and very 
fond of Omar. “ Uncle Omar” is the 
form of address, though he scolds them 
pretty severely if they misbehave ; and 
I observe that the high jinks take place 
chiefly when only I am in the way, and 
Omar gone to market or to the mosque. 
The little rogues have found out that 
their laughing does not “ affect my 
nerves,” and I am often treated toa share 
in the joke. How I wish R could 
see the children ; they would amuse her. 
Yussuf’s girl, “ Meer en Nezzil,” is a 
charming child and very clever: her 
emphatic way of explaining any thing 
to me, and her gestures, would delight 
you. Her cousin and future husband, 
aged five (she is six), broke her doll 
which I had given her, and her descrip- 
tion of it was most dramatic—ending 
with a wheedling glance at the cupboard, 
and “of course there are no more dolls 
there.” She is a fine little creature, 
far more Arab than Fellaha, quite a 
shaitan, her father says. She came 
in, full of making cakes for Bairam, and 
offered her services. “Oh, my aunt, 
if thou wantest anything, I can work,” 
said she, tucking up her sleeves. 

It is warm and fine enough now, and 
I am a good deal better ; Mustafa has 
found me a milk-camel at last ; —no easy 
matter, as all our camels are now taken 
to work. You cannot think what the 
war in Crete is to the people here ; they 
who take no sort of pleasure in killing 
Christians, and only hate leaving their 
families, and the cold and misery ! 

The last regulations have stopped all 
money-lending ; and the prisons are 
full of “Sheykhs el Beled,” whose 
villages cannot pay their taxes. Most 
respectable men have offered me to go 
partners with them now in their wheat, 
which will be cut in six weeks, if only 
I would pay their taxes now: I to 
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take half the crop, and half the taxes, 
with interest, out of their half,—some 
such trifle as thirty per cent, per month. 
A Greek at Koos is doing this busi- 
ness; but, as he knows the people 
here, he accepts none but such as are 
vouched for by good “ cadees,” and he 
will not lose a feddan. Our prison 
is full of men, and we send them their 
dinners in turns. The other day a 
woman went with the big wooden 
bowl on her head full of what she had 
cooked for them, accompanied by her 
husband. A certain Effendi, a new 
Vakeel here, was there; and said, 
** What dost thou ask here, thou ——— ?” 
calling her by an opprobrious name. 
Her husband said, “She is my wife, 
O Effendi!” Whereupon he was beaten 
till he fainted, and then there was a 
lamentation. They carried him down 
past my house with a crowd of women 
all shrieking like mad creatures, espe- 
cially his wife, who yelled, and beat her 
head, and threw dust over it, more 
majorum as you may see on the tombs. 
Such are the humours of tax-gathering 
in this country. The distress in Eng- 
land is terrible, but at least it is not 
the result of extortion like it is here, 
where everything from Nature is so 
abundant and glorious, and yet man- 
kind so miserable. It is not a little 
hunger, it is the cruel oppression which 
maddens the people now. They never 
complained before, but now whole vil- 
lages are deserted, and thousands have 
run away into the desert between this 
and Assouan. 


6th March. 

The warm weather has set in, and I 
am already as much the better for it 
as usual. But I have been very ill. 
Dear Sheykh Yussuf was with me the 
evening I was attacked, and sat up all 
night. At the prayer of dawn, an hour 
and a half before sunrise, I watched 
him wash and pray, and heard his 
supplications for my life and health, 


and for you and all my family, and I 


thought of what I had lately read— 
how the Greeks massacred their own 
patriots because the Turks had shown 
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them mercy—a display of temper which 
I hope will enlighten Western Christen- 
dom as to what the Muslims have to 
expect if the Western Christians help 
the Eastern Christians to get the upper 
hand, 

Yussuf was asking about a traveller 
the other day who had turned Catholic. 
“Poor thing,’ he said, “the priests 
have drawn the brains through the 
ears, no doubt; but never fear, the 
heart is good, and the convert’s charity 
is great, and God will deal lightly with 
those who serve Him with their hearts, 
though it is sad they should bow down 
before images. But look at thy slave 
Mabrook. Can he understand one- 
hundredth part of the thonghts of thy 
mind? Nevertheless he loves thee, and 
obeys thee with pleasure and alacrity : 
and wilt thou punish him because he 
knows not all thy ways? And shall 
God, who is so much above us as thou 
art above thy slave, be less just than 
thou?” I pinned the Mufti at once, 
and insisted on knowing the orthodox 
belief ; but he quoted the Koran and 
the decisions of the learned, to show 
that he stretched no point as far as 
Jews and Christians are concerned, and 
even the idolators are not to be con- 
demned by man. Yussuf wants me to 
write a short notice of the Faith from 
his dictation. I wonder if any one would 
publish it. It annoys him terribly to 
hear the Muslims constantly accused of 
intolerance. Is he right, or is it not 
true? They show their conviction that 
their faith is the best in the world with 
the same sort of naiveté that I have 
seen in very innocent and ignorant 
Englishwomen : in fact, they display a 
sort of religious conceit: but it is not 
often bitter or haineux, however much 
they are in earnest. 

Achmet, who was always hankering 
after the flesh-pots of Alexandria, got 
some people to take him; so he came 
home, and picked a quarrel, and de- 
parted. Poor little fellow, the “Sheykh 
el Beled” put a stop to his fun by 
informing him that he would be wanted 
for the Pasha’s works, and must stay 
in his own place. Since his departure 


Mabrook has come out wonderfully, 
and does his own work and Achmet’s 
too with the greatest satisfaction. He 
tells me he likes it best so; he likes 
to be quiet. 

The old lady of the Maohn proposed 
to come to me, but I would not let 
her leave her home, which would be 
quite an adventure to her. I knew 
she would be explanatory, and lament 
over me, and say every moment, “Oh 
my liver, ch my eyes! the name of 
God be upon thee, and never mind! 
to-morrow, please God, thou wilt be 
quite well,” and so forth. People send 
me such odd dishes; some very good. 
Zeyneb, Yussuf’s wife, packed the meat 
of two calves tight in a little black 
earthen pan, with a seasoning of herbs, 
and baked it in the bread oven, and the 
result was excellent. 

The slaves are now coming down the 
river by hundreds every week, and are 
very cheap: twelve or twenty pounds 
for a fine boy, and nine pounds and 
upwards for a girl. I heard that the 
last gellab (or slave-dealer) who called, 
offered a woman and baby for anything 
one would give for them, on account of 
the trouble of the baby. By the bye, 
Mabrook displays the negro talent for 
babies ; now that Achmet is gone, who 
scolded them and drove them out, Mo- 
hammed’s children, quite babies, are 
for ever trotting about “ Maboo,” as 
they pronounce his name, and he talks 
incessantly to them ; he is of the sons 
of Anak, and already as big and as 
strong as a man, with the most pro- 
digious chest and limbs. . . . 

I am a special favourite with all the 
young lads; they must not talk much 
before grown men, so they come and sit 
on the floor round my feet, and ask 
questions and advice, and enjoy them- 
selves amazingly. “ Hobbe-de-hoyhood” 
is very different here from what it is 
with us ; they care earlier for the affairs 
of the grown-up world, and are more 
curious and more polished, but they lack 
the fine animal gaiety of our boys ; the 
girls here are much more gamin than the 
boys, and more romping and joyous. 

It is very warm now. I who worship 
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“ Amun Ra,” love to feel the Shem el 
Kebir (the big sun) in his glory. It 
is long since I have had letters; [ long 
to hear how you all are. 

I am to inherit another little blackie 
from some people in Keneh :—the fun- 
niest little fellow. I hope he will be as 
good and innocent as Mabrook. [I can’t. 
think why I go on expecting so-called 
savages to be different from other people. 
Mabrook’s simple talk about his village, 
and the animals, and the victuals ; and 
how the men of a neighbouring village 
stole him in order to sell him for a gun 
(the price of a gun is a boy), but were 
prevented by a razzia of Turks, &c. who 
killed the first aggressors, and took all 
the children ;—all this he tells just as 
an English boy might tell of bird-nest- 
ing; he has the same general notions 
of right and wrong: and yet his tribe 
have neither bread nor any sort of 
clothes, nor cheese nor butter ; nor have 
they even milk to drink, nor even the 
African beer (mereessah) ; and it always 
rains there, and is always deadly cold at 
night, so that without a fire they would 
die. They have two products of civiliza- 
tion, guns and tobacco, for which they 
pay in boys or girls whom they steal. 
The country is called “ Sowaghli,” and 
the next people are “ Mueseh,” on the 
sea-coast, and it is not so hot as Egypt. 
It must be the Suaheli country, on the 
mainland, opposite Zanzibar. The new 
“ négrillon” is from Darfoor ; won't 
Maurice be amused by his attendants? 
the Darfoor boy will trot after him, as 
he can shoot and clean guns,—tiny as he 
is. I wish he may stay the winter here; 


I really think he would enjoy it. 


19th April. 

Since the hot weather has come I am 
mending. I expect my boat up in two 
or three weeks, and next month I will 
start down the river ; it will be time to 
make plans for next winter when I am 
in Cairo. . . . Mustafa will go down 
with me, and in return will send my 
horse and sais in a boat with his two 
horses. I shall be very glad of his 


company, and it will be very conve- 
nienf. 


Perhaps Yussuf will come too. 





I have been much amused lately by a 
new acquaintance who, in romances of 
the last century, would be called an 
“ Arabian sage.” Sheykh Abdurrach- 
man lives in a village half a day’s 
journey off, and came over to visit me, 
and to doctor me according to the science 
of Galen and Avicenna. Fancy a tall, 
thin, graceful man, with a grey beard 
and liquid eyes, absorbed in studies of 
the obsolete kind, a doctor of theology, 
law, medicine, and astronomy! We 
spent three days in arguing and ques- 
tioning. I consented to swallow a potion 
or two which he made up before me, of 
very innocent materials. My friend is 
neither a quack nor superstitious, and 
two hundred years ago would have been 
a better physician than most in Europe. 
Indeed [ would rather swallow his 
physic now than that of an Italian’ M.D. 
I found him, like all the learned theo- 
logians I have known, extremely liberal 
and tolerant, You can conceive nothing 
more interesting and curious than the 
conversation of a man learned and intel- 
ligent, and yet utterly ignorant of all 
modern Westernscience. If Iwaspleased 
with him, he was enchanted with me, and 
swore by God that I was a mufti indeed, 
and that a man could nowhere spend 
time so delightfully as in conversation 
with me. He said he had been ac- 
quainted with two or three Englishmen 
who had pleased him much, but that if 
all Englishwomen were like me the 
power must necessarily be in our hands, 
for that my “akl” was far above that 
of the men he had known. He objected 
to our medicine, that it seemed to con- 
sist in palliatives, which he rather 
scorned, and aimed always at a radical 
cure. I told him that if he had studied 
anatomy he would know that radical 
cures were difficult of performance, and 
he ended by lamenting his ignorance 
of English or some European lan- 
guage, and that he had not learned our 
“Elm” (science) also. Then we plunged 
into sympathies, mystic numbers, and 
the occult virtues of stones, &c. ; and I 
swallowed my mixture (consisting of 
liquorice, cummin, and soda) just as the 
sun entered a particular house and the 
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moon was in some favourable aspect. 
He praised to me his friend, a learned 
Jew of Cairo. I could have fancied 
myself listening to Abu Suleyman of 
Cordova, in the days when we were 
barbarians and the Arabs were the 
learned race. There is something very 
winning in the gentle dignified manners 
of all the men of learning I have seen 
here, and their homely dress and habits 
make it still more striking. I longed 
to photograph my sheykh as he sat on 
my divan pulling manuscripts out of his 
bosom to read to me the words of “ El 
Hakeem Lokman,” or to overwhelm 
me with the authority of some phy- 
sician whose very name I had never 
heard. 

The hand of the Government is aw- 
fully heavy upon us. All this week the 
people have been working night and 
day cutting their unripe corn, because 
310 men are to go to-morrow to 
work on the raiiway below Sioot. 
This green corn is of course valueless 
to sell and unwholesome to eat. So 
the magnificent harvest of this year 
is turned to bitterness at the last 
moment. From a neighbouring village 
all the men are gone, and some more 
are wanted to make up the corvée 
The population of Luxor is 1,000 
males of all ages, so you can guess 
how many strong men are left after 310 
are taken 

The poor Copts are working away to- 
day at their 450 “rekahs” (prostra- 
tions) which take place on Good Friday : 
how tired and faint they will be to start 
to-morrow for the works, after fifty-five 
days’ hard fasting, too! 

The new black boy who is coming to 
me is, I am told, a Coptic Christian, 
which is odd, as he is from Darfoor, 
which is a Mahommedan country. Ma- 
brook suits me better and better; he 
has a very good, kind disposition ; I 
have grown very fond of him, I am 
sure you will be pleased with his 
pleasant, honest face. I don’t like to 
think too much about seeing you and 
M next winter for fear I should be 
disappointed. If I am too sick and 
wretched I can hardly wish you to 


come, because I know what a nuisance 
it is to be with one always coughing 
and panting, and unable to do like other 
people. But if I pick up tolerably this 
summer, I shall be very glad to see you 
and him once more. 

This house is falling sadly into decay, 
which produces snakes and scorpions. 
I sent for the “ Hawee” or charmer, 
who caught a snake, but who can’t con- 
jure the scorpions out of their holes. 
One of my fat turkeys has just fallen a 
victim, and I am in constant fear for my 
little dog, Bob, only he is always in 
Omar’s arms. I think I described to 
you the festival of Sheykh Gibrieel : 
the dinner, and the poets who impro- 
vised ; this year I had a fine piece of 
declamation in my honour. A real 
calamity is the loss of our good 
Maohn. The Mudir hailed him from 
his steamer to go to Keneh directly, 
with no further notice. We hoped some 
good luck for him, and so it would have 
been to a Turk. He is made “ Nazer 
el Gisr” over the poor people at 
the railroad works. He only gets 
2/. 5s. per month additional, and has 
to keep a horse and a donkey, and 
to buy them, and keep a sais, and he 
does not know how to squeeze the 
fellaheen. It is true, “however close 
you skin an onion, a clever man can 
always peel it again ;” which means that 
even the poorest devils at the works 
can be beaten into giving a little more ; 
but our dear Maohn, God bless him, 
will be ruined and made miserable by 
his promotion. I had a very woeful 
letter from him yesterday. 


TueEses, 15th May. 

All the Christendom of Upper Egypt 
is in a state of excitement owing to the 
arrival of the Patriarch of Cairo, who 
is now in Luxor. My neighbour 
Mikacel entertains him, and Omar has 
been busily decorating his house, and 
arranging the illumination of his garden ; 
and to-day is gone to cook the confec- 
tionery, he being looked on as the 
person best acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the great. Last night the 
Patriarch sent for me, and I went to 
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kiss his hand, but I won’t go again. It 
was a very droll caricature of the thun- 
der of the Vatican. Poor Mikaeel had 
planned that I was to dine with the 
Patriarch, and had borrowed my silver 
spoons, &c. &c. &e. in that belief. But 
the representative of St. Mark is furious 
against the American missionaries, who 
have converted some twenty Copts at 
Koos, and he could not bring himself to 
be decently civil to a Protestant. I 
found a coarse-looking man seated on a 
raised divan, smoking his chibouk : on 
his right were some priests on a low 
divan. I went up and kissed his hand, 
was about to sit by the priests, but he 
roughly ordered a cavass to put a wooden 
chair off the carpet to his left, at a dis- 
tance from him, and told me to sit there. 
I looked round to see whether any of 
my neighbours were present, and I saw 
consternation in their faces ; so, not wish- 
ing to annoy them, I did as if I did not 
perceive the affront, and sat down and 
talked for half an hour to the priests, 
and then took leave. Mikaeel’s servant 
brought a pipe, but the Patriarch bawled 
at him to take it away, and then poor 
Mikaeel asked his leave to give me a 
cup of coffee, which was granted. I 
was informed that “ the Catholics were 
Maas messakeen (inoffensive people), and 
that the Muslims at least were of an 
old religion, but that the Protestants 
ate meat all the year round, like dogs,” 
—“or Muslims,” put in Omar, who 
stood behind my chair, and did not 
relish the mention of dogs and of the 
“English religion” in one sentence. 
As I went, the Patriarch called for 
dinner ; it seems he had told Mikaeel 
he would not eat with me. It is evi- 
dently “a judgment” of a most signal 
nature that I should be snubbed for the 
offences of missionaries, but it has 
caused some ill-blood, the Cadee and 
Sheykh Yussuf, and the rest, who all 
intended to do the civil to the Patriarch, 
now won't go near him, on account of 
his rudeness to me. He has come up 
in a steamer at the Pasha’s expense, 
with a guard of cavasses, and of course 
is loud in praise of the government, 
though he failed in getting the Mudir 
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to send all the Protestants of Koos to 
the public works or the army.! 
Yesterday I heard a little whispered 
murmuring about the money demanded 
by the “ Father”—one of my Copt 
neighbours was forced to sell me his 
whole provision of cooking-butter to 
pay his quota. This a little damps the 
exultation caused by seeing him so 
honoured by the Pasha. Keneh gave 
him 200 purses (6002). Ido not know 
what Luxor has given yet, but it falls 
heavy on the top of all the other taxes. 
One man, who had heard that he called 
the American missionaries ‘“ beggars,” 
grumbled .to me—*“ Ah, yes, beggars, 
beggars ; they did not ask me for any 
money.” I really do think that there 
must be something, in this dread of the 
Protestant movement. Evidently the 
Pasha is backing up the Patriarch, who 
keeps his Church well apart from all 
other Christians, and well under the 
thumb of the Turks. It was pretty to 
hear the priests talk so politely of Islam, 
and curse the Protestants so bitterly. 
We were very near having a row about 
a woman who formerly turned Mus- 
limeh to get rid of an old blind Copt 
husband, who had been forced upon her, 
and was permitted to recant, I suppose, 
in order to get rid of the Muslim hus- 
band in his turn. However, he said, 
“T don’t care, she is the mother of my 
two children ; and whether she is Mus- 
lim or Christian, she is my wife, and I 
won't divorce her, but I'll send her to 
church as much as she likes.” There- 
fore the priests, of course, dropped the 
wrangle, much to the relief of Yussuf, in 
whose house she had taken up her 
quarters after leaving the church, and who 
was afraid of being drawn into a dispute. 
My new little Darfoor boy is very 


1 Since the above was written three Pro- 
testant converts were seized at Koos by the 
directions of the Patriarch, and sent up the 
river to the White Nile. It is believed that 
instructions had been given to throw them 
overboard as soon as they were at a safe dis- 
tance. Through the vigorous interposition, 
however, of the English and American consuls- 
general, the Government was compelled to 
send after them, and they have been restored 
to their homes. —EDITOR, 
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funny, and very intelligent. I hope he 
will turn out well; he seems well dis- 
posed, though rather lazy. Mabrook 
quarrelled with a boy belonging to the 
quarter close to us about a bird, and 
both boys ran away. The Arab boy is 
missing still, I suppose, but Mabrook 
was brought back by force, swelling 
with passion, and with his clothes most 
Scripturally “rent.” He had regularly 
“yun a-muck.” Sheykh Yussuf lectured 
him on his insolence to the people of 
the quarter, and I wound up by saying, 
“Oh, my son, whither then dost thou 
wish to go? I cannot let thee wander 
about like a beggar, with torn clothes 
and no money, that the police may take 
thee, and put thee in the army, but say 
where thou desirest to go, and we will 
talk about it with discretion.” It at 
once broke in upon him that he did not 
want to go anywhere, and he said, “ I 
repent that I am but an ox; bring the 
courbash, beat me, and let me go to 
finish cooking the Siti’s dinner.” I re- 
mitted the beating, with a threat that 
if he bullied the neighbours again he 
would get it from the police, and not 
from Omar's very inefficient arm. In 
half an hour he was as merry as ever. 
It was a curious display of negro temper, 
and all about nothing at all. As he 
stood before me he looked quite grandly 
tragic, and swore he only wanted to run 
outside and die, that was all ! 

I must get you to send me stuff to 
clothe my boys—not yet, but towards 
the winter ; stout, unbleached calico, a 
horsecloth for them a-piece, a piece or 
two of strong print, and some coarse 
red flannel, or serge. Little Darfoor, 
of course, is very chilly, and requires 
flannel shirts. I have cut up some old 
clothes to make them. 

We have had a curiously cool season, 
but the winds have been infernal ; the 
heat only began yesterday. I have been 
very ailing indeed, never ill enough to 
be laid up, and never well enough to 
yet out. 1 hope soon to feel better. 
I have never been in any danger all the 
winter, but I have never been at all 
well, chiefly a feeling of horrid weak- 
ness and fatigue.. I have never been 


well enough to get on the horse, which 
is provoking, but can’t be helped. 

I wish you could have heard (and 
understood) my soirées, au clair de la 
lune, with Sheykh Abdurrachman and 
Sheykh Yussuf. How Abdurrachman 
and I wrangled, and how Yussuf laughed 
and egged us on! Abdurrachman was 
wroth at my want of faith in physic 
generally, as well as his in particular, 
and said I talked like an infidel; 
for had not God said, “I have made a 
medicine for every disease.” I said, 
“Yes, but He does not say that He has 
told His doctors which it is, and, mean- 
while, I say, ‘ Hekmet Allah’ (God will 
care), which can’t be called an infidel 
sentiment.” Then we got into alchemy, 
astrology, magic, and the rest; and 
Yussuf vexed his friend by telling, 
gravely, stories palpably absurd. Ab- 
durrachan intimated that he was laugh- 
ing at “El Elm el Muslimeen” (the 
science of the Muslims); but Yussuf 
said, ‘* What is the ‘ Elm el Muslimeen?’ 
God has revealed religion through His 
Prophets, and we can learn nothing 
new on that point ; but all other learn- 
ing He has left to the intelligence of 
men, and the Prophet Mohammed said, 
‘All learning is from God, even the 
learning of idolaters.’ Why then should 
we Muslims shut out the light, and 
want to remain ever like children? The 
learning of the Franks is as lawful 
as any other.” Abdurrachman was too 
sensible a man to be able to dispute this, 
but it vexed him. 

I am tired of telling all the Plackereien 
of our poor people—how 310 men were 
dragged off on Easter Monday with their 
bread and tools ; how in four days they 
were all sent back from Keneh because 
there were no orders about them, and 
made to pay their boat hire. Then in 
five days they were all sent for again. 
Meanwhile the harvest was cut green, 
and the wheat is lying out unthreshed 
to be devoured by birds and rats, and 
the men’s bread was wasted and spoiled 
with the hauling in and out of the boats. 
I am obliged to send camels twenty 
miles for charcoal, because the Ababdeh 
won't bring it to market any more, the 
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tax is too heavy. Butter, too, we have 
to buy secretly, none comes into the 
market. When I remember the lovely, 
smiling landscape which I first beheld 
from my windows, swarming with beasts 
and men, and look at the dreary waste 
now, I feel the “foot of the Turk” 
heavy indeed. Where there were fifty 
donkeys there is but one: camels, horses, 
all are gone, not only the horned cattle 
—even the dogs are more than decimated, 
and the hawks and vultures seem to me 
fewer. Mankind has no food to spare 
to hangers-on: the donkeys are sold, the 
camels confiscated, and the dogs are 
dead (the one sole advantage). Meat is 
cheap, as every one must sell to pay 
taxes, and no one has money to buy. 
I am implored to take sheep and poultry 
for what I will give. Excuse my being 
idle, I am still so shaky, although really 
better. 
Luxor, 17th May. 

The little Darfoor boy has been 
brought to me: he is very intelligent : 
I hope he will do well. He has quite 
lost his air of solemnity, and seems very 
happy, and inclined to be affectionate, I 
think. I have had to scold him for 
dirtiness and bad language, in which he 
indulged most profusely ; but he is quite 
childish, and I hope will soon lose it. 

I have only time for a few words by 
Giafar Pasha, who goes early in the 
morning. My boat arrived all right. 
She brought me all sorts of things : the 
books and toys were very welcome. The 
latter threw little Darfoor into ecstasies, 
and he got into disgrace for playing with 
the “Sitt,’ instead of minding some 
business in hand. I fear I shall spoil 
him, he is so extremely engaging and 
such a baby: he is still changing his 
teeth, so cannot be more than eight. 
At first I did not like him, and feared 
he was sullen, but it was the usual 
khef (fear)—the word that is always 
in one’s ears—and now that is gone he 
is always coming hopping in to play 
with me. He is extremely intelligent, 
and has a pretty baby nigger face. The 
Darfoor people are, as you know, an 
independent and brave people, and by 
no means “savages.” I cannot help 
thinking how pleased R—— would be 
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with the child. He asked me to give 
him the picture of the English Sultaneh 
out of the Zilustrated London News, and 
has stuck it inside the lid of his box. 
On Sunday the Patriarch snubbed 
me, and would not eat with me, and 
on Monday a walee (saint) picked out 
tit-bits for me with his own fingers, and 
went with me inside the tomb. The 
Patriarch has made a blunder with 
his progress. He has come ostenta- 
tiously, as the protégé of the Pasha, 
and he has “eaten” and beaten the 
fellaheen, and wanted to maltreat a 
woman for mentioning divorce. The 
Copts of Luxor have had to pay 40/. 
fur the honour of his presence, besides 
no end of sheep, poultry, butter, &c. 
If I were of a proselytizing mind, I 
could make converts of several whose 
pockets and backs are smarting, and the 
American missionaries will do it. Of 
course the Muslims sympathise with 
the converts to a religion which has no 
“idols,” and no monks, and whose 
priests marry like other folk, so they 
are the less afraid. I hear there are 
fifty Protestants at Koos, and the 
Patriarch was furious because he could 
not beat them. Omar very kindly 
cooked a grand dinner for him last 
night for one Mikaeecl, a neighbour of 
ours, and the eating was not over till 
two in the morning. Our Government 
should manage to put the screw on 
him about the Abyssinian prisoners. 
The Patriarch answered me sharply, 
when I asked about the state of religion 
in Abyssinia, that ‘‘ they were lovers of 
the faith, and his obedient children.” 
Giafar Pasha came here, like a gentle- 
man, alone, without aretinue. He ison 
his way from two years in the Soodan, 
where he is absolute Pasha. He is 
much liked and respected, and seems a 
very sensible and agreeable man, quite 
unlike any Turkish big-wig I have seen. 
Great potentate as he is, he made 
Yussuf, Mustafa, and Abdallah sit 
down, and was extremely civil and 
simple in his manners. I believe he is 
a real Turk, and not a Memlook like the 
rest. I will write again soon. Now 
you will soon know that I am much 
better, and all is prospering with me. 








REALMAH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


CHAP. XXII. 
REALMAH BECOMES KING. 


Tue city was now in peace. Order had 
been restored ; and all the sensible inhabi- 
tants of Abibah felt that to Realmah this 
peace and order were due. No member 
of the family of the chief of the West 
had come forward to take his place. 
The flight of the chiefs of the North 
and of the South was looked upon as an 
act of abdication on their part. The coun- 
cils of these quarters of the town met 
together, and it was almost unanimously 
resolved (what was done in one council 
not being, at the time, known in the 
others) that the chiefdom of each quarter 
should be offered to Realmah. His 
aged uncle, the great chief of the East, 
upon hearing the determinations of the 
several councils, said that he would ab- 
dicate in favour of his nephew, who 
should thenceforward be king of the 
whole nation. It is curious to observe 
that, from their having a word in their 
language for king, the kingly form of 
government must, at some time or other, 
have prevailed amongst them. There 
was an ancient proverb to this effect,— 
“ Lakaree! slapped the king’s white face 
—when he was dead.” 

The principal men of the several coun- 
cils presented themselves before Realmah, 
and tendered to him this kingly office. 
He asked for twenty-four hours to de- 
liberate. 

The evening after he had received 
these men was like the one that 
has been described at the beginning of 
this story. The atmosphere was 
cloudless, and the stars were visible. 
Realmah walked out upon the balcony 
overlooking the lake, which he had 
walked upon in the early days of his 


1 A cant name for one of the lowest class of 
weavers, 


career, and when his chief thought had 
been how to defeat the wiles of the 
ambassador of the Phelatahs. What 
great events had happened to him 
during the interval that had passed! 
He had been comparatively an obscure 
young man when he first walked up 
and down that balcony, and gazed upon 
those stars. Since then, he had been 
in battles ; had performed the part of a 
conqueror ; and endured that of a pri- 
soner. He had been madly in love 
with the beautiful Talora; and now, if 
he told the truth, her charms had very 
small attraction for him. The despised 
Ainah had taken with her, to her un- 
timely grave, all the capability for love 
that there was in him. 

Since that first walk, too, on the 
balcony, he had become a great in- 
ventor; and his discovery of iron, he 
felt, would be the chief safeguard for 
his nation. 

These were the principal subjects of 
thought for Realmah ; but there were 
others which will force themselves upon 
the minds of all poetic and imaginative 
people when they regard the unclouded 
heavens, and think of, or guess at, the 
great story which those heavens can tell 
them. 

Perhaps a starlight night is the 
greatest instructor that is permitted, 
otherwise than in revelation, to address 
mankind. Realmah could not know 
what science has taught us. We now 
know that, in contemplating those 
heavens, we are looking at an his- 
torical scene which makes all other 
histories trivial and transitory. That 
speck of light which we call a star, is 
an emanation which proceeded from its 
origin thousands of years ago perhaps, 
and may not in any manner represent the 
state of the star at the present day. 
Then, again, it is not ‘as if we were 
reading the history of any one past 
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period; but we are reading the com- 
mingled history of innumerable ages, 
widely distant from each other.! If 
men thoroughly entered into the spirit 
of this strange, weird scene, it would 
be the greatest cure for ambition, vanity, 
or avarice that has ever been devised. 


Milverton. You see, Sir Arthur, that I 
have stolen your thunder, 


Realmah, however, gazed upon it with 
the ignorant eyes of one comparatively 
a savage. And yet the wonderful scene 
had a strange influence upon him, and 
roused in his mind those thoughts 
which are common to all thinking men, 
and which, as we have seen, had before, 
on a remarkable occasion, been present 
to his mind ; namely : “ Whence am I? 
What am 1? What am I here for? 
What does it all mean?”—thoughts 
which are never without a wild kind 
of melancholy, the melancholy of an 
inquiring and unsatisfied soul. And 
then he turned to business. There were 


motives which made him hesitate, now 
that the opportunity had come, to accept 


the greatness thrust upon him. I have 
said that, after the death of the Ainah, 
he had become ambitious. But stiil his 
nature was to a great extent like that 
of Hamlet, as described by our great 
poet, who felt it so hard that rough 
action, and dire struggle with the world 
around him, should be forced upon one 
who would far rather contemplate the 
ways of men, than be in any measure 
mixed up with them. 

Moreover, there was one thought that 
plagued Realmah, and drove him like a 
goad ; namely, the consideration as to 
who should be his successor to the 
throne—for he was childless. After long 


1 The idea in the text is very difficult to 
realize, or to express. To compare small 
things with great, this illustration may be 
used. It is as if a man of the present day 
were to see (not to read about, but to see) 
Lord George Gordon’s riots, Louis the Four- 
teenth’s conquest of Flanders, Charlemagne’s 
slaughter of the Saxons, Hannibal’s victory at 
Canne, the building of the hundred- gated 
Thebes, and weary Methuselah celebrating his 
seven hundredth birthday—all at the same 
time, these scenes having reached his eyes at 
the same moment, and being for him the story 
of the present day. 
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and I now see that I ought to have 
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pondering, he resolved that he would 
adopt some youth, the worthiest of the 
scions of those noble houses who had 
fallen from their high estate in this 
sudden revolution. With asigh he con- 
gratulated himself, or rather the state, 
upon his being childless. “For,” as he 
said to himself, “any child of mine might 
be most unworthy to succeed me; but 
it will be hard if I cannot discover one 
amongst these young men of noble 
family, who should be able to guide 
the kingdom when I am old, or dead.” 
This thought soothed his mind; and, 
as the cold grey light of early morning 
broke in upon his meditations, he had 
completely made up his mind how to 
act, in every particular, on this, the 
greatest occasion of his life. 

He had resolved, unhesitatingly, to 
be the King of the Sheviri. 


Ellesmere. Iam an ass, an idiot, a dolt, 
a dunce, a blockhead, and a dunderhead. All 
the rough, rude things that my enemies say 
against me are true. All the utterances of 
the refined malice of my friends are true. 
Yes, Cranmer, you are right. I cannot be 
sure of doing a simple sum in addition 
ae Say what you like of me, all of 


W hatever any theologian has said of any 
other theologian, who differs from him 
slightly, is true of me. 

Whatever any editor of any Greek play 
has said of any former editor of the same 
Greek play, is true of me. 

Whatever any elderly lady who attends 
the Billingsgate Market and sells fish, says of 
any other elderly lady engaged in the same 
vocation, who sells her fish at a lower price, 
is true of me. 

Whatever any “Right Honourable friend” 
who has left the Cabinet, says of any other 
“ Right Honourable friend” who remains in 
the Cabinet, is true of me. 

Sir Arthur. No, no, Ellesmere ; keep 
within some bounds. 

Mauleverer. Whence comes this sudden 
burst of just, but long-deferred, self-apprecia- 
tion ? 

Ellesmere. Ihave been puzzling my brain 
for weeks to find out what this man was at 
reeived 
his drift at once. The first syllable of the 
word Realmah ought to have enlightened 
me. Of course he was to become king; and 
of course, he is to initiate a form of govern- 
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ment, or a mode of foreign policy, which is 
to be eminently instructive in modern times, 
I am disgusted. I have been bothered 
about all these love affairs: I have been 
worried about the smelting of iron-stones : 
my feelings—my tenderest feelings—have 
been harrowed by the death of the Ainah ; 
and now [ find that I have gone through all 
this suffering, only that I might become 
interested in the character and fortunes of 
Realmah, and therefore be induced to listen 
more patiently to the record of his official 
and diplomatic proceedings. I am a dupe. 


Mr. Milverton did not make any 
reply to this outburst of Sir John Elles- 
mere’s, but continued the reading of the 
story. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


THE KING PROVIDES AGAINST FAMINE: 
HIS COUNCILLORS, 


Reatman’s first care upon coming to 
the throne was to provide against the 
famine which threatened the inhabitants 
of Abibah. In his mode of doing this, 
he struck, as it were, the key-note of 
the policy he was about to pursue 
throughout his reign. He determined 
to persuade the Phelatahs to supply 
him with provisions. He accordingly 
addressed a letter to their chiefs. 

It may surprise the reader to hear 
that there was any mode of communi- 
cation amongst the dwellers in the 
Lake cities which can be likened to the 
writing of a letter. 

The Peruvians kept their records by 
means of the quippus, which was a 
tassel composed of threads of different 
colours, having knots in them at dif- 
ferent lengths in the threads. 

The inhabitants of the Lake cities had 
adopted a similar system, only that they 
used shells instead of threads ; and the 
differences of form and colour of the 
shells corresponded with the differences 
of interval in the knotted lengths and 
of the colours of the threads in the 
Peruvian quippus. This seems a very 
rude and difficult mode of writing, but 
practice made it easy ; and those who 
‘were much practised in it, could read 
and write with comparative facility. 

Zealmah’s letter to the chiefs of the 
Pheiatahs was as fullows :— 
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“Your eldest brother, I, Realmah, the 
King of the Sheviri, by Londardo with 
the four feathers, to the great Lords and 
Dividers of bread of the Phelatahs, send 
greeting, and desire for them health, 
honour, wealth, and quails. 


(The four feathers were the insignia of 
an ambassador ; and quails meant abun- 
dance, alluding to the immense flocks 
of those birds which at certain times of 
the year passed over those regions of 
the earth, and furnished the inhabitants 
with food for many days.) 


“ The koopha,' when set free, forgets the 
hardship of its captivity, and remembers 
only the kindness that it received when 
it was in its cage. The great king’s heart 
is larger and more loving than that of the 
little koopha. 

“What he did, whom you would wish to 
love as a friend, let it be asabad dream, 
not to be thought over in the good day- 
time, for he did it mistakenly. 

“ For both, the same moon above; for 
both, the same waters beneath; the same 
day for both, when the almond-trees, blos- 
soming with joy, tell that summer has 
come back again: why should the Phe- 
latahs and the Sheviri shoot arrows at 
each other? They should sing the same 
song on the same day to the dear summer 
when she returns to them. 

“ The wild bulls may stamp their fore- 
feet as if to the sound of the mithral,? 
but if one moves out of the line, coming 
forward or drawing backward, all is lost, 
and the little young lions in their dens 
have much food. 

“ The men of the North are as a lion, 
and the young lions are many. 

“ Paravi® has been good tothe Phelatahs, 
but has hidden her face from the Sheviri, 
and would not see them. The good god- 
dess makes things uneven so that good 
men may make them even again, for she 
is always wise and loving. 

“ The young maidens of Abibah droop 
like the lilies when the stars drink up 
the dew before the morning, and there is 
mo rain. The mothers in Abibah almost 

Ring-dove. 


A musical instrument resembling the flute- 
The goddess of fertility. 
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wish that their children were dead, for 
they have no food to give them. 

“What need I say more? The generous 
do not love to have many words said to 
them. It is I who have written this, 


“I, Realmah, the King.” 


We may smile at this extraordinary 
production, but there is something touch- 
ing and tender, and not without dignity, 
in the way in which these poor people 
expressed their thoughts. It was a point 
of high diplomatic politeness not to say 
anything directly, but in tropes and 
similes, with proverbs and with fables ; 
in fact, to write always allusively, but 
so that the allusions should be under- 
stood by any intelligent person cognizant 
of the facts. 

This missive was entrusted to Lon- 
dardo, who, without delay, was to pro- 
ceed to Abinamanche. 

His secret instructions were, to put 
himself into communication with Koo- 
rali, who was friendly to Realmah ; to 
proclaim everywhere that the govern- 
ment had been thrust upon Realmah ; 
that the King’s main object was to unite 
all the people of the South against the 
threatened invasion of the North ; and, 
if he found great difficulty in obtaining 
the main object of his mission, to declare 
very plainly that the Sheviri would come 
and take the food they wanted, and that 
desperate men were desperate enemies 
to deal with. 

The above commands were given in 
full council to Londardo. There was, 
however, another instruction, most secret, 
given by the King alone. It was to the 
effect that Londardo might delicately 
ridicule the King, showing by shrugs of 
the shoulder and smiles, and dubious 
words uttered only to a few of the Phela- 
tahs, very confidentially (“It will spread 
enough,” said Realmah), that he, Lon- 
dardo, thought their new King almost a 
maniac on the subject of his fears of the 
men of the North. ‘‘ Possess them with 
that idea,” said thesubtle Realmah, “‘con- 
vince them that I mean to be an ally, 
and not an enemy, and so we may pre- 
vent their fighting us now—now, when 
my people are hunger-stricken, and my 
power is not confirmed,” Londardo suc- 


ceeded in his mission, and thus the first 
difficulty in Realmah’s reign was over- 
come. 

Londardo was one of Realmah’s chief 
councillors ; and, before proceeding to 
enumerate the principal events of the 
reign, it will be well to give an account 
of these men. They were selected by 
the King from the four councils that had 
been attached to the four chiefs who 
had ruled over the town. 

First there was Lariska, who was 
thought to be the wisest man in the 
kingdom. But there were great draw- 
backs upon his wisdom. He spun out 
innumerable arguments, and had always 
a great deal to produce for, or against, 
any given course of action. There was, 
however, this terrible defect in him— 
that an argument was valued according 
to its purely argumentative value, rather 
than according to the nature of the 
thing it touched. For example: if 
there were an argument which affected 
eighty parts of the transaction debated 
upon—the whole transaction being re- 
presented by the number one hundred 
—to Lariska that argument was not of 
more value, and not more to be insisted 
upon, than some argument which affected 
only one-hundredth part of the trans- 
action, but which was interesting and 
curious as an argument. In short, as 
the Court-jester observed, Lariska never 
made any difference in his nets, whether 
for panthers or for rabbits. 

Then there was Bibi. He was really 
a very able man; but he habitually 
placed the expression of his opinion 
under severe restraint; and his mode 
of declaring approval, or disapproval, 
was so cold, that Realmah had to study 
Bibi’s lightest words in order to ascer- 
tain what he really meant. Realmah 
used to invite Bibi frequently to his 
table, and was wont to talk to him 
upon State affairs when the strongest 
bowls of mead had circulated freely 
round the board. 

Then there was Delaimar-Daree, who 
was a wonderful man, not only for pro- 
ducing arguments, but for suggesting 
resources. His extraordinary fertility, 
however, dwarfed his powers of conclu- 
siveness; and, after an admirable speech 
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in council, Realmah did not know how 
Delaimar-Daree wished any question to 
be settled. The lines of his thought 
were all parallel, and never met in a 
focus. As Philip van Artevelde says of 
the mind of some councillor— 


“A mind it is 
Accessible to reason’s subtlest rays, 
And many enter there, but none converge.” 


Then there was that burly old man, 
full of sagacity, named Brotah. He 
always took a common-sense view of 
every matter, and his counsel was often 
most valuable ; but he was greatly in- 
fluenced by personal feelings. He said 
what he said, because somebody else 
had said the other thing. You had 
therefore to abstract from his advice 
the personality of it, before you could 
tell whether it was either good or bad. 
It was to be observed of Brotah that 
he delighted at being in a minority. 

Then there was Lavoura, a refined 
and delicate-minded man, who always 
suggested indirect, and sometimes 
sinister, ways. You were never to 
meet the matter in hand directly ; but 
you were to do, or say, something quite 
remote from it, which was to come 
back in some wonderful manner upon 
the question at issue. Had Realmah 
known the principle of the boomerang, 
he would have called Lavoura his 
boomerang councillor. Realmah him- 
self was a little too much inclined at 
times to adopt Lavoura’s advice—not 
seeing that this is not the right way 
for a great king to govern. 

Then there was Delemnah—a bluff, 
coarse, sensible man, who never was 
for adopting a roundabout way, or even 
u delicate way, of doing anything, but 
believed in brute force, and almost wor- 
shipped it. He and Lavoura generally 
spuke against one another in council. 

Then there was Marespi. He did 
not indulge in many opinions of his 
own; but, after a matter had been 
much debated by others, he had the 
keenest perception of how the votes 
would go, and was fond of being on 
the winning side. He was immensely 
guided by what was said out of doors 
of any measure of the Government ; 


and a tumult in the street was a thing 
that quite ruled his views of policy. 

Then there was Londardo. He was 
a man with a large noble mask of a 
face, with very bright black eyes, who 
indulged in obstreperous laughter, and 
had a habit of rubbing his hands 
together in a boisterous manner that 
expressed the continual joy and fun 
that was bubbling up in him. He was 
a very sensible person, and absolutely 
invaluable as a peace-maker. In the 
pleasantest manner he could tell two 
councillors, who were about to quarrel, 
that they were two fools ; and he would 
even get up from the council-table, and 
shake them, contriving with exquisite 
tact, perhaps, to make a remark that 
should tend to conciliate the opponents, 
such as, “You are the last two men 
who should ever disagree, for did I not 
hear him say of you the other day, that 
you were one of the best of men, and 
one of the cleverest of us all? Now do 
not be fools. We have not time for 
folly; and if we disagree amongst 
ourselves, how are the people to be 
governed?” He was the man who 
proposed that refreshments should 
always be brought in when there was 
a council, and would contrive that the 
eating time should arrive very oppor- 
tunely. He was of great service to the 
King, performing that part of rude 
conciliation which it would have been 
quite undignified for Realmah himself 
to undertake. 

In the higher circles of the Sheviri 
there were always stories current about 
Londardo. It was told of him that, 
when debates at the council were dull, 
he would absolutely have the audacity 
to go to sleep; but that, somehow or 
other, when he woke up, it always 
seemed as if he knew all about what 
was going on. There was a story, too, 
of how, at a council in the first year of 
Realmah’s reign, when the King had 
made some subile proposal, Londardo 
had observed, “Well, you are the 
craftiest young chief that ever sat upon 
a throne; but do not be so over- 
clever; for, after all, kings should be 
plain, blunt sort of fellows—something 
like me, only with better manners.” 
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Also, on a memorable occasion, when 
there was great division in the council, 
and when a tumult of discord arose 
amongst the councillors, Londardo got 
up, and placed his broad back against 
the door, saying, “ Now I do not care 
a snail’s shell how the thing goes. One 
way is as good as another, and the 
arguments for and against anything 
are always about equal; but one way 
you must go, and you do not pass 
through this door till you are all of 
one mind as to which way that shall 
be. Right or wrong, decide some- 
thing ; and stick to it.” And they did 
decide something ; and did stick to it. 

Then there was Llama-Mah. He was 
an adroit, clever man, but withal a poor 
creature, a thorough flatterer by nature, 
whose only object at a council it was 
to discern what was the King’s opinion 
upon any matter, and to vote as the 
King would wish. Realmah, at first, 
could not endure this man, and was, 
for some time, very cold in his de- 
meanour to him. But the allurements 
of flattery and of constant assent are 
so powerful, that, eventually, the great 
King was overcome by the assiduities 
of Llama-Mah, and began to look upon 
him as one of his truest friends. It 
was, at last, “ My good I.lama-Mah has 
said it;” or “ Llama-Mah has made 
a very sound observation ;” or “ We 
must wait to hear what Llama-Mah 
will say.” 

Let this not be wondered at. A life- 
time is so short, and life is so difficult, 
that we are glad to avail ourselves of 
the services of any human creature 
who is good enough, and wise enough, 
always to be of our opinion. 

Lastly, there was Litervi, who was 
more of a judge than a councillor. He 
seemed to have no ideas of his own, and 
always managed to speak last, summing 
up carefully, and with great discrimina- 
tion, what the others had counselled. 

It is not to be supposed that these 
able men are thoroughly described in 
these short characters given of them, or 
that they acted always consistently 
with these characters. Sometimes De- 
lemnah was timid. Sometimes Lavoura 
was brave. Sometimes Delaimar-Daree 
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was conclusive. Sometimes Londardo 
was not sweet-tempered. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, Litervi hazarded a 
remark of his own. This was not 
altogether from inconsistency ; but men 
know what others think of them, and 
how they are expected to think and 
act, and, as they do not like to be shut 
up in a character, they sometimes go 
in quite a contrary way to that which 
they know is expected of them. 

Besides, there are profound incon- 
sistencies of character. Litervi, the 
most cautious of men, who adored 
delay, was, during the twenty-four 
hours that preceded Realmah’s acces- 
sion to the throne, the most bold and 
unscrupulous of councillors; and you 
could perceive that there was in the 
same man the nature of a daring con- 
spirator, and of a timid and procras- 
tinating judge. 

It may seem surprising that so many 
eminent men should have been col- 
lected together in one council; but 
the truth is, that among semi-civilized 
people, as amongst boys at school, and 
young men at college, the right persons 
are almost always chosen. It is true 
that there were strong lines of demarca- 
tion of rank among the Sheviri, and 
there was no chance of any man being 
made a councillor who was not in the 
highest class; but in that class the 
most just and wise choice was made 
of men fit to counsel and to rule." 

Such were the councillors with whom 
Realmah undertook to govern the great 
kingdom of the Sheviri, which, under 
his government, gradually increased 
until it embraced an extent of country 
three hundred and seventy miles in 


1 The idea of a man’s wealth being any 
reason why he should be made a councillor 
would have been one impossible for the She- 
viri to contemplate. They would not even 
have thought it a joke, but rather a sugyes- 
tion made by a man about to have a fever, if 
any one had suggested that Pom-Pom, the 
richest man in Abibah, but one of the most 
foolish, should be made a councillor. In 
fact, they thought that a councillor should 
be a man able to give counsel. But then 
semi-savages are so blunt and rude, and 
childish in their ideas; and their ways of 
going on are quite different from those of 
civilized people, 
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length, and something like one hundred 
and eighty in breadth. 

It was a piece of good fortune for 
Realmah that he was one of those men 
who could listen carefully to counsel of 
various kinds, and have the courage to 
abide by it, or neglect it, as it suited 
his great purposes. 


Ellesmere. Well, now we have Realmah 
and his councillors before us, and a precious 
set of crafty scoundrels they are. I know 
this, that I should not have liked to have 
lived in that time, and to have been a chief 
possessing any territory within 300 miles’ 
distance from Abibah. I feel certain that I 
should have been absorbed by these Marespis, 
Llama-Mahs, and Realmahs. 

I suspect we have all sat for our portraits, 
and that bits of us, at any rate, are to be 
found in the characters of these councillors. 
I do not, however, see any Mauleverer 
amongst them. Probably Realmah thought 
that he could do all the melancholy part of 
the business for himself. There is no men- 
tion made of a clerk of the council, but I 
suppose, when he is described, that Cranmer 
will sit for the portrait—a good, steady 
official man, with no nonsense about him, 
having no regard for fables or falsities of any 
kind, except perhaps for Potochee and her 
crew, because age would have rendered any 
institution respectable in his eyes, even that 
of wizardry and witchcraft. 

But I must go and play a game of quoits 
with Tommy Jessom. 

By the way, it would be a good thing in 
any council to have a boy. His counsel 
would be so direct and honest, and he would 
not make long speeches. 

After a fearful speech by Lariska, or by 
that other fellow who never brought his 
manifold suggestions to a point, what a treat 
it would be to hear Tommy Jessom exclaim, 
“*T vote we go in and lick ’em,” or, “I vote 
we cave in.” I do not pledge myself to 
explain the exact meaning of the expression 
“cave in ;” but Tommy has taught it to me: 
and I observe he always uses it when he is 
about to yield to my superior prowess. 

A woman, too, would be a great acquisi- 
tion to a council, as bringing an amount of 
common sense and steady regard for present 
advantage which are often wanting in a 
council composed of men only. 

There! Have I not compensated by this 
speech for all the rude truths I may have 
uttered during my lifetime about women? 
You may kiss my hand, Mildred and 
Blanche, in token of your gratitude, 


Here Ellesmere held out his hand, 
but only received a sharp slap upon it 
from his wife, whereupon he went away 
declaiming loudly against the inveterate 
ingratitude of women. The others fol- 
lowed him, and our party was broken up 
for the day. 


CHAPTER XI. 


I must make some apology for what I 
am going to narrate in this chapter. 
I have been asked to give the story, 
written by myself, to which I alluded 
in a former chapter ; and as a sensible 
young lady sits down to play at the 
piano when she is asked, whether she 
is a good or an indifferent performer, so 
I think I had better give this story at 
once rather than show any tiresomely- 
modest reluctance to do so. 

On the day when I told the story, 
we met in the study, after luncheon, 
for the weather was stormy, and the 
gentlemen were not inclined to venture 
out. The ladies, however, had gone to 
hear a confirmation sermon. Mr. Mil- 
verton began the conversation. 


Milverton. We are to have something 
new to-day. Johnson is going to give us 
a bit of his experience of life. 

Ellesmere. Babes and sucklings! <A dis- 
course on coral, eh ? 


Sir John seemed to have forgotten, 
or pretended to have forgotten, that he 
had himself asked me to write a story. 


Milverton. I can tell you it is very good, 
and very deep. 

Ellesmere. Oh yes! we know! Milver- 
ton has a forty-woman power of prejudice in 
favour of his friends. Anything that they 
do must be admirable. And, as for his 
secretary, who is part of himself, whatever 
he does is good enough for the Revue des 
deux Mondes. 

What mischief, I wonder, has Sandy 
been hatching? I have observed he has 
been very thoughtful lately, and has been 
an execrable companion. O Sandy the 
clever one! drinker-in of wisdom from 
many fountains of that fluid! And O 
the delight of a well-woven story that 
agitates the mind with pleasing alternations 
of hope and fear! 

Milverton. What do you mean, Elles- 
mere, by that nonsense ? 

Ellesmere. It is an imitation, and not 
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a bad one T think, of one of Paul Louis 
Courier’s best bits. 

He was ridiculing some of the French 
lawyers for their habit of apostrophizing, 
which, however, he said he had adopted him- 
self; for, when at home, he did not ask his 
servant Nicole simply to bring his slippers, 
but exclaimed, “ O mes pantoufles! et toi, 
Nicole, et toi!” And so, instead of asking 
Sandy to give us his story, I exclaim, “O 
the cleverness of Sandy ! And O the beauty 
of a good story !” 

But what is it about, though ? A treatise, 
in the disguise of a story, on weights and 
measures? An essay, disguised as a tale, 


on the system of decimal notation? If it 
is, I go. Friendship has its limits. I like 


Sandy very much; but one must draw a 
line somewhere: and I draw the line by 
refusing to listen to any essay on decimal 
notation, even from my dearest friend. 

Milverton. Make your mind quite easy, 
Ellesmere ; and, Alick, do not wait for any 
more talk, but begin at once. 

Johnson. I begin by saying that it has 
always been admitted that the Scotch 
possess peculiar prophetic powers, as 1 may 
instance by their well-known powers of 
second sight. And now I commence my 
story. 

When I was a youth I went to visit my 
uncle, a small tenant-farmer and fisherman, 
who lived in the extreme north of Scotland 
on the sea-side. Boy-like, I was always 
about amongst the boats, which were new 
things to one who had hitherto lived 
far inland. One morning I succeeded, by 
dint of great efforts, in pushing my uncle’s 
boat down to the margin of the sea. I got 
into it, and rocked it about from side to 
side. In a few minutes it happened that a 
great wave came rushing up the shore—a 
ninth wave, I suppose it was—and when 
the recoil of the waters came, the boat, to 
my dismay, was afloat ; and a strong wind 
from the shore carried me out to sea. 


Ellesmere. Of course you had some 
haggis with you / 
Johnson. No, Sir John; but I had two 


bannocks which my good aunt had given 
me after breakfast, knowing that I should 
not return to the house for hours. But I 
had no water. For three days I was driven 
further and further out to sea. What I 
suffered from thirst no man, who has not 
gone through similar suffering, can imagine. 
I think I should have died if it had not 
been for a slight shower which fell at the 
end of the second day, some drops of which 
I caught in my bonnet. 

On the morning of the fourth day, after 
my departure, I neared an island. To my 
great astonishment, a number of people were 
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on the shore, and made signs of welcome to 
me. The moment I landed, a young girl 
handed me a beautiful shell, full of water. 

The people were all dressed in a fashion 
quite unknown to me. After turning me 
round several times, and pulling about my 
clothes in the way in which savages examine 
the dress of civilized men, and asking me 
many questicns which I could neither fully 
understand nor answer, I was taken to the 
hut, near the shore, of the father of the 
girl who had given me the water. His 
name was Pitou. Her name was Effra. 
They showed me a couch of heather; gave 
me some dried fish to eat ; and, after I had 
eaten it, 1 lay down and went to sleep for 
four-and-twenty hours. 

When I awoke, and was refreshed with 
food, I went out of the hut, and wandered 
about the island. It was very beautiful. 
Doubtless the beneficent Gulf Stream made 
the surrounding waters warm and the 
climate temperate. 

The language was very like Scotch: 
indeed it was Scotch, only that there were 
many old words in it such as I had never 
heard any one but my grandfather make 
use of. I soon became familiar with the 
language. It is such an easy thing to learn 
a language when one is taught by a girl 
like Effra. 

I was allowed to roam about the island 
as I pleased ; but, to my dismay, I found 
that my boat had been hauled up some 
distance from the beach, and had been 
firmly fastened to stakes driven into the 
earth, so that I could not move it. 

After I had been a few weeks in the 
island, Pitou asked me if I would like to 
see the House of Wisdom. He did not use 
the word “ wisdom,” but said the House of 
Direction for Head, Heart, and Hand. You 
will readily consent to my abridging the title. 

I assented to Pitou’s suggestion. We 
then went to the only building of any pre- 
tension to architecture in the island. I had 
often noticed it in my rambles ; but had 
never ventured to approach it, thinking it 
to be the residence of the chief of the 
island, who might not approve of my 
coming into his presence unsent for. The 
first persons I saw, and who were in a sort 
of out-house, had a painful, anxious, sub- 
dued look about them, most unpleasant to 
behold. They glanced at me for a moment 
and then seemed to look far away over my 
head. Then they muttered something to 
one another which I could not understand. 

“Those are the Spoolans,” said Pitou to 
me. It is almost impossible to give an idea 
of the contempt which Pitou threw into 
his pronunciation of the word “ Spoolans.” 


“Two foolish old fellows,” he added. 
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Now, they were not old. One was quite 
young, and the other only middle-aged. 
What can Pitou mean ? I thought. 

After making a gesture of contempt, 
which was done by bringing his two hands 
together close to his mouth, and then throw- 
ing them suddenly from his mouth, as if he 
said, “I have collected all their merits 
together, and find them to be naught,” 
Pitou departed. I could not help looking 
back at these two poor men, who must have 
seen this gesture ; but they were evidently 
used to such demonstrations, and merely 
looked wistfully over Pitou’s head into the 
far country and the distant sea. 

We then went into a shed on the right 
hand of the principal building. Here there 
were six men. These men also looked very 
miserable, but there was not that abject 
and hopeless appearance about them that 
there had been about the Spoolans. They 
were better clothed, too ; the Spoolans were 
in rags. I made my bow, and then Pitou 
said to me, “ The Raths!” Then he added, 
“Tt’s no good staying here. Come on;” 
but, as we departed, he did not make any 
gesture of contempt. 

We then ascended a flight of steps which 
led to the principal building. It consisted 
of three chambers on the lower story, and 
two on the upper. 

We went into the left-hand room on the 
lower story. There were five men here. 
They were well-dressed, and, though ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful, did not seem to be 
unhappy. Pitou made a bow to them, and 
then saying to me, “The Uraths,” con- 
ducted me out of the apartment. 

We then went into the right-hand 
chamber. Here there were four men. These 
were handsomely dressed, were evidently 
in good spirits, and altogether in good case. 
Pitou made three low obeisances ; and, as 
if introducing me, said, “The Auraths,” 
and then added, “ The ,Boy from the Black 
Land.” I made my obeisances, imitating 
Pitou, and we walked out. 

We then entered the centre chamber. 
Here were seated two men, very well 
dressed and very jovial-looking, and with 
an imperious air about them. When Pitou 
came into their presence, he was abject. It 
was not merely that he indulged in bows 
and genuflexions ; but he almost crawled 
before them. “The Mauraths,” he said; 
and then, pointing to me, “ Your servant 
from the Black Land.” 

I then made sundry bows—I could not 
condescend to crawl, like Pitou—and we 
quitted that apartment. 

Then we went upstairs into a sort of ante- 
chamber, that was crowded by people. A 
way, however, was made for us, and we 
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entered the principal chamber of the build- 
ing. Here was seated, in great state, a 
coarse, fat, jovial-looking, rubicund man, 
who seemed to me to spend half his time 
in laughing about nothing. He was waited 
upon by persons who knelt to him. If 
Pitou had been abject before, in approach- 
ing the Mauraths, it was nothing compared 
to his abjectness now. He pulled me down 
on the ground, and dragging me after him, 
crawled to the feet of the laughing man, 
Then he said, “The Amaurath ;” and after- 
wards, pointing to me, “ Your slave from 
the Black Land.” Then, shading his face 
with his hands, as if he could not bear the 
splendour of the jolly chief’s commonplace 
countenance, Pitou crawled backwards, pull- 
ing me with him. 

Then we went home. I should think 
that_on the face of the earth that day there 
was not a more puzzled and bewildered 
individual than I was. As we walked 
home I remained silent ; but Pitou kept ex- 
claiming, “O the beloved young man ! 
the beautiful Being! O the Buasketful 
of Direction for Head, Heart, and Hand !” 
I thought Pitou had gone crazy, especially 
as I understood him to apply these excla- 
mations to the stout, rubicund, middle- 
aged, laughing gentleman we had just left. 

After I had a little overcome my amaze- 
ment, I questioned Pitou and Effra as to 
what all this meant. It was not until after 
many hours’ talk on that and on the suc- 
ceeding day that I began to understand 
the whole matter. 

These twenty men whom I had seen in 
the House of Wisdom were prophets, or 
were supposed to be prophets. At any rate, 
they had remarkable gifts of foresight. But 
these gifts differed very much in value. 
For instance, the wretched Spoolans only 
foresaw what would happen after a hundred 
years had passed : the unfortunate Raths, 
what would happen after twenty-seven 
years: the Uraths, after a year: the Au- 
raths, after a month: the Mauraths, after 
three days : while the great Amaurath, that 
genial prophet and potentate, could foretell 
what would happen after the next six 
hours. The extent of their prophetic powers. 
was after this fashion—that each set of 
prophets foresaw for as long a time as that 
which had to elapse between the present 
and the time at which their power came 
into play. For instance, the Amaurath’s 
duration of prophetic vision, if I may so 
describe it, was for six hours: that of the 
Mauraths for three days: and so on with 
all the rest. 

The latter four classes foresaw only, or 
chiefly, material damage or material good. 
Moreover, they could not explain much 
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about their prophecies. They could not 
tell you about the means to the ends which 
they foresaw; while on the other hand 
the despised Raths and Spoolans had great 
width and depth of foresight. But who 
cares to know what will happen twenty- 
seven years hence, still less what will hap- 
pen a hundred years hence? I now quite 
understood the sorry garb of the Raths, 
and the absolute rags of the Spoolans. 

’ As time went on I became familiar with 
the inhabitants of the House of Direction 
for Head, Heart, and Hand. The jolly old 
chief would laugh his loudest when he saw 
his slave from the Black Land. These 
people had somewh:ut of an aversion and 
distrust for any person who lived upon a 
continent. They used to say, the bigger 
the land he comes from, the worse the man ; 
and they preferred to remain quite isolated 
from the rest of the world. They naturally 
supposed me to come from a continent ; but 
gradually they came to tolerate me, and 
were very kind to me. 

This freedom of entry into the great 
House would have given anybody much 
knowledge of the world who had brought 
any of such knowledge to begin with. But 
I was a simple youth of eighteen, and could 
profit but little by what I heard. The 
world seemed then to me, and indeed seems 
now, like a play, or an opera, acted before 
you in a language you do not understand. 

There are very emphatic gestures ; and 
the principal performers come together in 
twos, threes, and fours; and they lift up 
their hands, and appeal to the audience 
very earnestly about something. They do 
not seem to have much to say to one another. 

Then somebody seems to hate somebody 
else very much, but you do not make out 
why. Also somebody, always a tenor (why 
tenors should be the only men who ever 
fall in love I cannot understand), loves 
some soprano very much, and there is a 
stage embrace, which does not seem to count 
for much; especially as the gentleman 
and lady on the stage make most of their 
love respectively to a Jady and gentleman 
apparently in the upper gallery. 

Then there is a chorus of very clean 
peasants, who never have anything to do 
with clay soils, and who seem happy, and 
are certainly noisy, about something ; and 
then there is some dancing, of which you 
cannot exactly construe the meaning. And 
then there is a good deal of scuftling 
amongst the minor performers ; but what- 
ever they do, it never interferes with the 
singing of the principal performers. The 
politeness is wonderful; fetters are never 
put by the little people on the great people 


until they have quite finished their songs. 
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And then somebody, generally the prin- 
cipal lady or gentleman, seems resolved to 
die, and takes a long time about it, but 
keeps in good voice, if not in good heart, to 
the end. And then the curtain falls down, 
and he or she comes on looking very smiling 
and gracious ; and then the audience rush 
away to catch cold in the passages. 

When you go home and have to tell the 
story of the play, and endeavour to do so, 
it must often be a story that differs con- 
siderably from the one that you were in- 
tended to listen to and understand. 

But I suppose one makes out quite as 
much, and quite as accurately, about this 
play-story as about the story of the men 
and women who surround you. 

Now here was an opportunity for getting 
nearer to the heart of things, and making 
out what people really wished for ; but, as 
I said before, this grand opportunity was 
given to a mere lad. Still I remarked some 
things which, perhaps, were worth observing. 

I was with the Raths one day. I 
used to frequent the rooms of those who 
could prophesy distant things to a degree 
that astonished the other inhabitants of the 
island. Suddenly there entered a hand- 
some young man who was celebrated for 
his skill in minstrelsy. He had come to 
ask the question whether he would be 
famous in future years. The Raths told 
him that neither his fame, nor even his 
name, nor the songs he sang, nor the music 
which he sang them to, would be known 
to any human being in twenty-seven years’ 
time. He went away very sad; and I 
noticed that the mean fellow carried off 
some honey-cakes which he had doubtless 
brought as a present if the response should 
be favourable. The Raths looked wistfully 
after the honey-cakes; but they were 
obliged to tell the truth: and they told 
it, and remained hungry. 

Again, everywhere throughout the build- 
ing there was a buzzing sound, on the days 
of audience, of the word “ Beans,” or some- 
thing like it. Beans, beans, beans, nothing 
but beans. I was puzzled at first, but soon 
found out that a wild bean, much smaller 
than ours, passed for money ; and there were 
constant questions about beans addressed to 
the short-time prophets. Would beans be 
more or less valuable ? would there be many 
found this year? A whole boat-load of these 
beans had once come from a neighbouring 
island, and had been exchanged for dried 
fish and other articles of small value. The 
disturbance this had caused amongst the 
beaned (I mean the moneyed) men of the 


island was fearful ; and a frequent question 
was whether any such pestilential cargo 
would soon come again. 
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The prophets took no share in the govern- 
ment of the island. But they were often 
secretly consulted by the ruling men, or by 
those who aspired to rule. It surprised me 
greatly, at first, to find that the ruling men 
consulted only the short-time prophets. Cer- 
tainly one old chief did ask a question of the 
Uraths while I was there ;.but he was the 
only one who did so. The Mauraths or 
the Amaurath were the prophets chiefly 
consulted by politicians. I thought this 
very strange ; but Mr. Milverton tells me 
that not only in this little island of mine, 
but elsewhere, the politicians would be quite 
contented with veritable prophecies for six 
hours, or three days, oratthe most for amonth. 

I wondered that lovers never came to 
the Raths, or even to the Uraths; but I 
found that they were too sure about their 
future to care for asking questions respecting 
it. One poor fellow, a melancholy bachelor 
(the rarest thing in that island), had once 
asked a question of the Uraths about his 
prospects of happiness after the first year of 
marriage. His name was Toulvi, and that 
of his beloved, Dalumma. Dalumma, hear- 
ing of this question (all the prophets were 
addicted to gossiping), refused poor Toulvi ; 
and no other young woman ever listened to 
his advances. 

I expected that unpleasant questions 
would be asked about life and death. But 
this was never done. It had been tried in 
former years; but mankind, at least the 
mankind of that islind, could not endure 
such knowledge. Besides, there were very 
ugly stories of sons and wives having asked 
questions about the lives of heads of families 
—questions asked in the purest spirit of 
conjugal and filial tenderness; but, some- 
how or other, the husbands and fathers did 
not take it well ; and the practice was very 
wisely discontinued. It was a beautiful 
arrangement connected with this prophetic 
power, that, with rare exceptions, the pro- 
phets had no knowledge of future events, 
unless distinct questions were submitted to 
them respecting these events. 

The questions chiefly asked were of a 
very humble kind ; and were asked more 
by fishermen and husbandmen and _ handi- 
craftsmen than by any other classes in 
society. In truth, in good society, if I may 
use such an expression as regards the society 
amongst those who may be considered semi- 
savages (for they had no newspapers), it was 
not thought very good taste to be seen in 
the House of Wisdom. Any foreknowledge 
was an agitating and vulgar thing : it tended 
to democracy: it made people dissatisfied 
with the goings on of their ancestors and of 
the ruling classes; and it was, very judi- 
ciously, voted to be vulgar. 
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My sympathy was with the Spoolans. 
Such melancholy I have never seen upon 
the faces of any human beings as that which 
was indented upon theirs. And yet the 
things they prophesied were mostly plea- 
sant. According to them, the race of these 
islanders was always to improve in sagacity 
and gentleness. But that foreknowledge 
seemed to make them (the Spoolans) dread- 
fully discontented with the present state of 
things. I suspect that there will prove to 
be the usual counterbalancing drawbacks to 
all the good things the Spoolans prophesied ; 
but they seemed to believe only in the good. 
And they always wore the aspect that is to 
be seen in sanguine men, when the things 
they have hoped for, and schemed for, do 
not come to pass—at least in their time. 

Once a year (luckily it happened while I 
was in the island) the Spoolans were called 
in to make mirth for an evening by nar- 
rating what would begin to happen in one 
hundred years’ time, and would continue to 
happen for a hundred years. What they 
said was in the highest degree interesting to 
me. J listened to them with breathless 
attention ; but the rest of their auditors 
were, for the most part, convulsed with 
laughter—even when calamity was prophe- 
sied. And yet there were traditions show- 
ing how truly the Spoolans of a former age 
had spoken. 

For instance, the chiefs who ruled the 
island now were of a conquering race who 
had subdued the original inhabitants. The 
Spoolans had foretold the coming of these 
conquerors. The Spoolans had only met 
with ridicule. 

When the calamity had in two more 
generations approached much more closely, 
the Raths began to utter their forebodings. 
One or two chiefs (and it is remarkable that 
they were amongst the oldest) endeavoured 
to warn the people, and to suggest forti- 
fications. But nobody heeded them. All 
the middle-aged men said to themselves : 
“This is an affair for our children. Mean- 
while we have to be predominant in the 
Great Council to-day, which is hard work 
enough for us.” 

Then it came to the Uraths to prophesy 
upon this coming invasion. A little stir 
was made then; but men said, “If the 
invasion is to come in a year, it must come : 
we cannot do more than we are doing. Our 
forefathers really ought to have looked to 
this matter. . It is disgraceful to see how 
careless men are about the fortunes of those 
who are to succeed them.” . 

It need hardly be said that the island 
was easily conquered ; and that the ancient 
inhabitants had to submit to the new 
dynasty, as the Chinese to the Tartars. 
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I must not weary my hearers any longer. 
You will, of course, know that I escaped 
from the island ; for here I am. My per- 
sonal adventures are not worth listening to ; 
but I thought you might like to hear about 
an island which possesses such a wonderful 
institution as that which is to be found in 
the House of Wisdom of Tele-Ma-Malakah, 
which means the “ Bridal Pearl of the Sea.” 


Ellesmere. Well, Sandy, I must congra- 
tulate you. You will evidently become a 
great writer of fiction. Only, my dear 
fellow, avoid preciseness. Observe the great 
Sir Arthur: you would not have caught 
him placing his island in any sea near 
home ; and then your foreseeing people are 
too clearly distinguished one from another 
by your naming distinct periods for their 
prophetic powers. ‘“ Nemo repente fuit fal- 
sissumus,” ‘which means “no one _ tells 
plausible lies,” or writes fiction well, without 
a good deal of practice. 

For my own part I should have liked to 
have heard more about Effra. Doubtless 
she aided in your escape, and won over a 
foster-brother ; and then you and she and 
he were wrecked on the rocks at Brixton, 
somewhere near where the railway station 
is now. You know there is, or was, such 
a river as Effra at Brixton. The name was 
unquestionably derived from your Effra. 
Some foolish antiquaries—but they are 
always in the wrong—might contend that 
it was an Anglo-Saxon name which the said 
river had enjoyed for a thousand years. 
But never mind. What says the poet /— 
“‘Whate’er, my friend, you say, whate’er you 

write, 

Keep probability well out of sight.” 

She, I mean your Effra, was very beau- 


tiful, was she not ? 
Johnson. Indeed she was. 


My readers will imagine that there 


was a young lady whom I could 
describe. 





She had a horizontal face, and 

Ellesmere. What on earth does the boy 
mean by a horizontal face ? 

Sir Arthur. I understand. 

Johnson. A forehead which is so set in 
the hair that it shows squarely—straight 
eyebrows—straight lips, though full; in 
fact, all the lines which principally attracted 
your attention, were horizontal. 

Ellesmere. A civil engineer’s description 
of his love. But I do see what Sandy 
means. When she smiled, the dimples 
spread horizontally and not vertically. I 
declare, though, I believe there never was 
such a description of a young woman given 
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before. You certainly are an original 
fellow, Sandy. 

The moral of your tale is a shade too 
obvious. We all know that short-time 
prophets are the people worth attending 
to in this short-time world. If anybody 
will be good enough to tell me what Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli will do next 
week, I shall be very much obliged to him, 
whether the much-foreseeing man is called 
a Maurath or not. And, in truth, I should 
be one of those who would crawl before 
the laughing Amaurath, a worthy man who 
could tell me, on the last day of the debate, 
better even than Mr. Brand or Colonel 
Taylor, what the division would he. Down 
with the Raths and the Spoolans, say I. 
If such fellows were listened to, we might 
have good sense prevailing in the world, 
which would be a very dull thing. 

My complaint of the world, which I beg 
leave to make very loudly, is this—that 
there is too much of everything. A conser- 
vatory is always too full of flowers to please 
me; a city, of inhabitants; a dinner, of 
dishes; a speech, of words; a concert, of 
songs ; a museum, of curiosities ; a picture- 
gallery, of pictures ; a sermon, of texts ; an 
evening party, of guests : and so I could go 
on enumerating, for an hour at least, all 
the things which are too full in this fulsome 
world. I use fulsome in the original sense. 

You remember the witty saying of a 
French traveller. When asked about his 
travels, he pithily exclaimed, “ Il y a quel- 
que chose de trop dans tous les pays—tles 
halntans.” 

And so say I, there is always “ quelque 
chose de trop” in everything human. With 
one exception, however. There are not too 
much good sense and foresight in mankind. 
Now, Sandy would make us all wise and 
foreseeing, or at least borrowers of wisdom 
and foresight from his old Spoolans. I quite 
understand why everybody thought them 
old. 

In fact, Sandy would make us all into 
Scotchmen. Now the Scotch are pleasant 
and useful fellows in their way. In truth, 
they have done wonderful things, and have 
made their little rugged country occupy a 
great space in men’s hearts and minds. 

But I decline to belong to a universe of 
Scotchinen. 

There would be no such unproductive 
sports left in the world as leap-frog. And 
every joke would be sat upon by a jury. 

_ No, Sandy, whatever other mischief you 
may do, beware of bringing too much good 
sense and foresight into the world. Good- 
bye, I am going to walk. Come along, 
Fairy. Every dog would be made useful, 
and have to draw a cart. And the immense 
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fun and affection that there are in dogs 
would all be worked out of them. They 
would come home in the evening to their 
wives and families, as dull as men of busi- 
ness. It shan’t happen in my time, if I can 
prevent it. 

So saying, he whistled to Fairy, and 
off they went together. 


Sir Arthur, There was one passage in 
the story that I hardly think was yours, Mr. 
Johnson ; and, in fact, I hope it was not. 
I accuse Milverton of it. 

Johnson. Which was it, Sir Arthur ? 

Sir Arthur. The illustration of human 
life taken from an opera heard by you in 
some language not known to you. That 
passage was too old for you, and a little too 
cynical, I thought. 

Milverton. Well, that was mine: it 
really was almost the only thing I did 
insert ; but I did not mean it tu be cynical. 

I know very well what you mean—that 
a young man is too much delighted by his 
early operas to take much notice of the 
comic element in them. 

Now I go beyond that, and must confess 
I am greatly amused by the real life at 
a play or an opera, and by what goes on 
behind the scenes : things which would have 
disgusted me, as being unpleasantly real, 
when | was young. 

Sir Arthur. 1 do not know exactly what 
you allude to. 

Milverton. The reproachful look of the 
severe conductor when he turns to quell 
some of his band who are too loud or too 
fast ; the anxiety of the stage-manager who 
at the side is tempestuousiy waving his flag 
to “supers” who will not come on at the 
right time; the gay chatting with some 
friend at the side scenes of the great tragic 
lady who is just coming on with the dire 
intention of killing herself, and a child or 
two; the good-natured ballet-girl who is 
adjusting a wreath, to make it more be- 
coming, upon some other ballet-girl, or 
smoothing down her friend’s skirts ; the pot 
of porter which the high tragic actor is con- 
suming with considerable relish ; the per- 
plexity of the scene-shifter when the scenes 
won't go rightly together, and an obstinate 
old oak-tree will cut into the middle of a 
cottage ; the busy carpenters in the flies 
giving the final touches to their work ; the 
abrupt change of demeanour which occurs 
when the chief tenor and soprano have gone 
off the stage with their arms round each 
other, or in some loving attitude, and they 
part at the side-scenes us a lady and gentle- 
man who have a slight acquaintance with 
one another, and perhaps a considerable 
dislike : all these things amuse my foolish 
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mind ; and I like to sit in a box which will 
give me a good view of them. 

Mauleverer. Do not forget the choruses. 
How beautiful is their unanimity! How I 
wish that there was anything like it in 
common life! The same gesture, the same 
question, the same reproach, the very same 
words, seem to occur to all these excellent 
men at the same moment. Hands, arms, 
legs, eyes, eyebrows, all move together. 
They make use of the same exclamation : 
if one says “hah!” they all say “hah!” Of 
“ohs” and “ ehs” and “ hahs ” and “ hums” 
there is no unpleasant variety. 

Milverton. As the French song says,— 


* Quand un gendarme rit, 
Tous les gendarmes rient, 
Dans la gendarmerie.” 


Sir Arthur. I declare we have gone 
inté quite a discussion of the proceedings 
at operas and plays. It is all your fault, 
Milverton, as it was you who introduced 
that illustration into Mr. Johnson’s clever 
story, which illustration, forgive me for 
saying so, was evidently lugged in, and 
had no proper relation to “ Spoolans” or 
“ Uraths,” 


After this the conversation ended. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was agreed that the reading to-day 
should be in the drawing-room, in order 
that the ladies might be able to go on 
with their work (they were very busy 
preparing for some fancy fair) while we 
were talking or reading. 

Before the reading commenced, there 
was an interesting conversation, which 
began in this way. 


Milverton. I have just been into your 
room, Ellesmere, to see about the chimney, 
which they say smokes. 

Ellesmere. Pray don’t trouble yourself. 
There is a proper concatenation in all 
human affairs. One must have a smoky 
chimney when one has a scolding wife. 

Milverton. I saw Dickens’s “ American 
Notes” on your table, and looking at it, I 
came upon a passage about solitary confine- 
ment. I suppose it is the dreadful punish- 
ment which Dickens says it is, and in which 
he is supported by Mr. Reade in “ Never Too 
Late to Mend ;” but I have always fancied 
that I could bear a little of this solitary con- 
finement very well. 

See what advantages there are :— 

No letters. 

No choice giver you abcut your food. 
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Lots of time for thinking about and 
inventing things. 

No servants to manage. 

No visitors to entertain. 

The chief pain of life is in deciding ; and 
there, in your solitary cell, there would be 
no. occasion to decide anything. 

Ellesmere. I agree with you. Life be- 
comes more and more tiresome from our 
having more and more to decide. Now, at 
a dinner-party, they will bother you with 
two sorts of soup, two kinds of fish, and 
innumerable wines. 

Mauleverer. Very wrong of the host to 
throw such a weight of responsibility upon 
his guests. One is sure to believe that one 
has chosen indiscreetly, to feel that it is 
irremediable, and to be tormented by regret 
throughout the dinner for one’s early error 
—say, in the choice of the soup. I have 
often felt that. 

Sir Arthur. I always admired the plan 
that great Catholic monarchs had of going 
into retirement in some monastery for two 
or three weeks. 

Milverton. I am afraid they received 
despatches. Now, in solitary confinement, 
one should have ceased to be a person to 
whom anybody couid address anything. 

It would be better than being in a yacht 
—at least to any one who is apt to be sea- 
sick. 

Sir Arthur. There would be no bells to 
molest you. The three great evils in life 
are noise, poverty, and popularity. Nobody 
can tell what I have suffered from noise in 
the course of my life. It has been an act of 
great forbearance on my part to endure 
dogs, for I do so much detest their barking. 
The weak part of their character is that they 
will bark, in season and out of season, for 
good reason, or for no reason at all—gene- 
rally the latter. I love horses, because they 
make so little noise. Rabbits, too, and 
white mice are—— 

Ellesmere. I will not have a word said 
against dogs. They are the best fellows I 
know. Sir Arthur objects to their barking ; 
why does he not object to men’s talking ? 
Pray, sir, by which have you been most 
* bored: by the injudicious barking of dogs, 
or by the foolish talk of men? Do dogs 
mike two hours’ speeches to convey ideas 
(ideas ?) which might have been conveyed in 
ten minutes ? 

Of course, if I wished to run them down 
—that is, if I were a base and ungrateful 
man—I too could say something against 
them. They are a little too prone to be 
vulgarly aristocratic, for my taste—too apt 
to despise poor and ragged people, and to 
bark at their heels. But then, again, if 
they are on the other side of the House, 
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if they belong to poor and ragged persons, 
they have a proper respect for rags and 
poverty, and sniff contemptuously at carriage 
people. In short, they partake the errors 
and vices of their masters: that is all. 
Milverton’s dogs howl philosophy; Sir 
Arthur’s whine poetry ; Mauleverer’s (sen- 
sual dogs those!) discern great difference 
between different kinds of bones ; and mine 
bark at everybody, just like me, without 
doing any harm to anybody. 

In general, dogs have rather too much 
love for good society—a failing which they 
partake with most of us. We all like to 
visit the best people, as they are called. So 
with dogs. The kitchen is warm, its atmo- 
sphere is rich with unctuous and savoury 
odours, the cook is kind ; but the parlour is 
preferred by the dog, from an innate love 
of high society. 

I do not believe there has been any 
instance of a man committing suicide when 
he has had a dog to love him. Move fora 
return, Mr, Cranmer, and you will find I am 
right. 

As regards friendship, the very word 
would have been unknown but for dogs. 
Does not Max Miller say that the word for 
friendship in the original language was 
“ man-and-dog-in-the-desert ?” 

Milverton. What an ingenious way 
Ellesmere has of insinuating that he is 
supported by some great authority! “ Does 
not Max Miller say?” No, he does not 
say anything of the kind. 

Ellesmere. How do you know? I have 
no doubt it is in a note which has hitherto 
escaped your observation. But, at any rate, 
the friendship between a dog and a man is 
the highest form and exemplar of friend- 
ship. Does a dog ever say, or look as if it 
would say, “I told you so,” when you are 
mortified to death at having committed 
some grievous folly ? or does it use what is 
called “ the privilege of a friend ” to say the 
most cutting things to you ? 

Then look at the nice appreciation of 
character which dogs manifest : their toler- 
ance of children, their boundless fidelity, 
their interest in all human affairs. 

“Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et status, 
et res.” 

Aristippus must have been very like a 

dog. Dogs will go with you to a badger- 

bait, to a fox-hunt, to a public meeting, to 

races, to church, and will almost always 

behave themselves well and creditably, and 


‘not disgrace their masters. 


* Cranmer. 

Derby ? 
Ellesmere. If I wanted an instance to 

show the brutality of men and the humanity 


The irrepressible dog at the 
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of dogs, I would rely upon the case of the 
dog at the Derby. He knows that his 
master has backed heavily Vauban, or 
Hermit, or Lord Lyon, and, of course, he 
has a deep and affectionate interest in the 
race for his master’s sake. And then the 
poor creature is malignantly shouted at all 
along the racecourse ; and when he perceives, 
with the tact of a dog, that he is doing 
something wrong, and wishes to escape to 
the right or the left, no good Christians 
make way for him. 

By the way, talking of Christians, I 
admit that dogs are not good Christians : 
they are too prejudiced for that, and too 
much inclined to persecute the inferior 
animals ; but then how few menare! In 
short, you cannot say anything against dogs 
which does not apply with equal force to 
human beings; while, on the other hand, 
how many things may be said against human 
beings, which do not apply to dogs? If 
Rochefoucauld had passed his time with 
dogs instead of with courtiers, would he 
ever have said “that there is something in 
the misfortunes of our friends which is not 
entirely displeasing to us?” I ask you, did 
you ever know a dog bark out any maxim 
like that? No; down with men, and up 
with dogs, say I. 


If the Pythagorean system is true, it will 
only be the very good and choice men who 
will become dogs in the next stage of exist- 


ence. Come here, Fairy: [have no doubt 
you were an exemplary woman ; that you 
never scandalized any other woman at tea- 
time ; that you did not thwart your husband 
seriously more than twice a day ; that you 
did not worry him to sign cheques; and 
that you did not say he was a brute if he 
declined to go out shopping with you. Yes, 
turn up the whites of your eyes, my dear, to 
show how horrified you are to think that there 
are women not quite so good as you were. 
But you were a wonder of a woman, as you are 
now a wonder of a dog. I will not have 
dogs run down; I am their champion. 
What does the excellent Dr. Watts say, 
somewhat ironically ?— 


“If dogs delight to bark and bite, 
We make a great to-do ; 
If men show fight, and women spite, 
Why, ’tis their nature to.” 


Any excuse for ourselves ; none for the 

r dogs. 

Milverton. Poor Dr. Watts! What would 
he say to hearing his good words so 
parodied ? 

Sir Arthur. Notwithstanding Elles- 
mere’s eulogium upon dogs, I venture to 
say again, what I said before, that I do not 
like their barking. But, to pursue the 


general question of noise, we never hardly, 
in our houses, make any sensible provision 
against it. 

Milverton. Very true, Sir Arthur. I re- 
member reading of some murder committed 
in a Russian palace—a noisy murder, too— 
but nobody heard anything of it in the next 
room. Now that is my idea of how a house 
should be built. It should be possible to 
commit a murder in any room, without the 
rest of the house being troubled or disturbed. 
As it is, architects seem to have set their 
faces against all quiet and privacy. Studious 
men are the victims of neighbouring pianos. 
A nursery is a hot-bed of annoyance. [ 
have studied the question of noise very 
deeply, and I will tell you something of the 
greatest importance. Put a layer of small 
shells between the flooring that separates a 
room from the room above it. ou will 
find ‘these shells admirable non-conductors 
of sound, 

Cranmer. I wish architects were subject 
to examinations. 

Milverton. Very good. The first ques- 
tion I should ask them would be, What 
thickness of what material will prevent such 
and such noises—say the playing of a piano 
by a beginner—from being heard in the 
adjacent rooms ? 

Sir Arthur. I remember when I was in 
Germany, and used to spell over the German 
newspapers, nothing used to delight me 
more than the advertisements of servants, 
which so often began, “Ein stilles Madchen.” 
Now, if one could advertise about houses, 
and say truthfully, “ Ein stilles Haus” (I’m 
sure I do not know whether that is the right 
German), what an attractive advertisement 
it would be! 

Ellesmere. You were quoting just now 
“ Never Too Late to Mend.” I don’t think 
Mr. Reade protested so much against solitary 
confinement as against the cruelty which 
in that particular case accompanied solitary 
confinement. At least such is my recollec- 
tion of that eloquent and fervid book. 

Milverton. No, you are wrong ; he pro- 
tested against the system as well as against 
the cruelties which he stated to have accom- 
panied it in that particular case. 

It is a commonplace remark to make, but 
what an atrocious thing cruelty is! Do not 
you all feel that all other sins known in the 
calendar of sinfulness you might have com- 
mitted, circumstances favouring? but cruelty 
is unspeakably abhorrent to all thoughtful 
men. ‘There is nothing Christianity has set 
its face so distinctly against. 

Ellesmere. But then, you see, there are 
so few Christians in the world. At least 
such is the conclusion I have come to, from 
my limited experience. There is something 
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in my mind upon this subject which would, 
I fear, perfectly horrify you ali. It is a 
strange, almost ridiculous, resemblance that 
has often struck me between Christianity 
and something which is considered to be one 
of the most frivolous of all the frivolous 
things in this world. 

I would not have said it before dear 
Dunsford for the world, and I am afraid to 
say it even to you. 

Cranmer. Let us hear it. We are not 
bound to agree with it, and I am certain 
beforehand I shall disagree with it. 

Sir Arthur. Do not all at once be 
modest and timid, Sir John. If you are 
suddenly taken in this way, we shall all 
think you are going to have an illness. 

Lady Ellesmere. Pray do not imagine 
such a thing. I did not half describe to 
you, when we talked upon the subject of 
illness the other day, what an irrational 
person he is. He had the audacity to com- 
plain of me. But, indeed, the great supe- 
riority of women to men is never more 
conspicuous than in illness. Men oscillate 
from utter abjectness to obstinate indocility. 

One day it is, “Oh, pray manage for me, 
and pray manage me. I have no will of my 
own; I am nobody, only a bundle of pain and 
misery.” 

The next day my lord is a little better, 


and has resumed his usual grandeur and 


obstinacy. If you bring him some beef-tea 
or some water-gruel, he insists upon your 
explaining to him (at least Sir John does) 
the exact nature and effect of those harmless 
fluids. He once reasoned with me for 
three-quarters of an hour about a mustard- 
plaster; and, indeed, he made a speech 
about it (at a time when he was ordered not 
to talk at all) which would have done him 
great credit before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. He divided his speech 
into seven heads, and it ended by showing 
that a mustard-plaster was one of the most 
dangerous remedies that could be applied ; 
but I did apply it nevertheless. I say 
again, that the superiority of a woman to a 
man is never more manifest than in a sick- 
room, whether as nurse or patient—in the 
one case showing a skilfulness and tender- 
ness, in the other, a patience and endurance, 
utterly unknown to what is facetiously called 
the stronger-minded sex. 

Ellesmere. Doesn’t she talk like a book? 
—like a bit of the Rambler or Spectator? 
“ Showing in the one case a clumsiness and 
hardness, and, in the other, an impatience 
and irritability, which are quite unknown to 
the wiser and the gentler sex, that is, to the 
sex masculine.” I think those were her 
words, or, at least, such as they ought to 
have been. 
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Sir Arthur. I thought that what Lady 
Ellesmere said was equally true and well- 
expressed. 

Ellesmere. The poor husband, or father, 
or brother, is always at a sad disadvantage 
in dealing with his womankind. He brings, 
with trembling and reluctant hand, the in- 
vigorating but distasteful acid of the medi- 
cinal potion, while the polite stranger 
assiduously presents the fullacious palliative 
of the consequential saccharinity. 

At least, that is how Dr. Johnson and 
Lady Ellesmere would express it. Plain 
John (that is how some people describe me, 
as they used to describe a former lord 
chancellor), plain John has to adminster the 
dose, and the polite Sir Arthur gives the 
sugar or the jam which weak people take 
after their doses. 

Milverton. This is a very pleasant and 
instructive interlude ; but you were going 
to say something which would horrify us. 
I join with Mauleverer, and maintain that 
it is beyond your power to horrify me. 

Ellesmere. Here goes, as you will bave 
it. Is there anything that Christianity 
protests against so much as riches and the 
belief in riches? Or, to put the question 
more largely, Is there anything that Chris- 
tianity protests against so much as a slavish 
yielding to worldly greatness of any kind— 
to great riches, great power, great intellect, 
great force, or great worldly success of any 
kind ? 

Milverton. 

Sir Arthur. Yes. 

Ellesmere. Well, then, Fashion is the 
only thing which, in modern times, has stood 
up boldly against wealth, power, rank, dig- 
nity, and success of all kinds. I am not old 
enough to remember when Fashion was 
predominant, but I heard older men talk 
about it, and I learned to estimate its 
power. There was a time when it was the 
fashion to be poor. Think of that. It is 
very like Christianity, you know. 

Sir Arthur. This is the most paradoxical 
thing I ever heard, and yet there really is 
something in it. Fashion did make a sort 
of protest against riches, rank, and adventi- 
tious worth of all kinds. But, my dear Sir 
John, the idol it set up instead was a miser- 
able one. 

Ellesmere. I do not care about that; it 
somehow appealed to what was considered to 
be personal worth rather than adventitious 
circumstances. Men were fashionable who 
did not possess any of the things that the 
world generally dotes upon. 

Milverton. What you say, Ellesmere, is 
very ingenious ; and I must honestly say I 
sympathise with anything that thwarts, or 
tends to thwart, the brute power of wealth. 


Yes ; you are right. 














How many a man may say, as some Don 
Alonso, or Don Juan, says in one of Cal- 
deron’s plays— 


“Y el haber, en mi, 6 no haber, 
O temor 6 atrevimiento, 
No consiste en otra cosa 
Que haber 6 no haber dinero ;” 


which being liberally translated, means, “ If 
I have cash, I have courage; but if I am 
poor, I have none.” 

Ellesmere. You see neither Sir Arthur 
nor Milverton have much to say against my 
theory. I am not such a fool and scoundrel 
after all, Mr. Cranmer, am I ? 

Cranmer. Nobody thought that you 
were, Sir John; but, for my part, I must 
say I prefer a great contractor to Beau 
Brummel. 

Ellesmere. I do not. 

Sir Arthur. The best protest I ever 
knew made against worldly success was by 
a small society of young men at college. 
Their numbers were very few, and their 
mode of election was the most remarkable I 
have ever known. The vacancies were 
exceedingly rare—perhaps one or two in 
the course of a year—and the utmost care 
and study were bestowed on choosing the 
new members. Sometimes, months were 
given to the consideration of a man’s claim. 

Rank neither told for a man, nor against 
him. ‘The same with riches, the same with 
learning, and what is more strange, the 
same with intellectual gifts of all kinds. 
The same, too, with goodness; nor even 
were the qualities that make a man agree- 
able any sure recommendation of him as a 
candidate. 

Mauleverer. What did you go by then ? 

Sir Arthur. I really feel a difficulty in 
describing to you, and yet I know perfectly 
what it was. 

A man to succeed with us must be a real 
man, and not a “sham,” as Carlyle would 
say. Matthew Arnold has invented a word 
to describe certain people, which is not a bad 
one. He calls them “ Philistines.” Now, 
our man was never a “ Philistine.” He was 
not to talk the talk of any clique ; he was 
not to believe too much in any of his adventi- 
tious advantages ; neither was he to disbelieve 
in them—for instance, to affect to be a 
radical because he was a lord. I confess I 
have no one word which will convey all 
that I mean; but I may tell you that, 
above all things, he was to be open-minded. 
When we voted for a man, we generally 
summed up by saying, “He has an apostolic 
spirit in him,” and by that we really meant 
a great deal. 

I remember ——, who is now a very great 
personage in the world, saying to me, “In 
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the course of one’s chequered life one meets 
with many disgraces and contumelies, and 
also with several honours ; but no honour 
ever affected me so much as being elected, 
as a youth, into that select body. And, to 
speak very frankly, I think they were right 
in choosing me, for, with many demerits of 
the gravest kind, I do think I am a real 
human being, and I say what I think, and I 
try to think for myself, and the world’s 
gauds and vanities do not, I conceive, exces- 
sively impose upon me.” 

By the way, I must tell you a curious 
thing—viz. that the choice made by these 
young men, though made without any view 
to future worldly pre-eminence, yet seemed 
to involve it, for a very large proportion of 
the men so selected have made their mark 
in the world ; and some of the foremost men 
of the time belonged to that society. But 
boys at school and youths at college do 
choose so wisely and so well, as Milverton 
has told us. They are not to be deceived 
by wrappages of any kind. 

Milverton. But we wander from our 
subject. Ellesmere said that there were few 
Christians anywhere. If he means that 
there are few perfect Christians, every one 
would agree with him. But if he means 
that Christianity has not prevailed, is not 
prevailiag, and will not prevail in a much 
higher degree, I humbly think he is mis- 
taken. The truth is, so large a conquest has 
already been made by Christianity in the 
human mind, that each individual Christian 
looks smaller, and is, of course, of far less 
account, than when he was surrounded by a 
Pagan world. “Non meus hic sermo.” 
These are not my words, but Dunsford’s— 
almost his last words to me. 

Dunsford was our tutor, Ellesmere’s and 
mine, at college. He lived near us here, 
and was much with us. 

Ellesmere. I never asked, Milverton, 
what he died of. As you know, I was 
abroad at the time. 

Milverton. Of simple exhaustion. You 
know he was about the most learned man in 
England, being great in science, in classical 
lore, and in literature of all kinds. He kept 
up his learning, was a most diligent student 
to the last, and withal a most active clergy- 
man in a large and scattered parish. "fle 
burned the candle at both ends, rising early 
and going to bed late. 

Lady Ellesmere. He had no wife. Wives 
are of some use, if only to prevent their 
husbands from overworking. 

Milverton. Well, a day or two before his 
death, he cleared the room of his attendants, 
and told me he wished to speak to me. He 
began by talking of the critical spirit of the 
present age, and how the historical part of 

















Christianity would have to undergo a severe 
ordeal He spoke of some of the great 
heresiarchs of the present day, both of those 
who were eminent in Biblical criticism and 
in science, and he spoke of them with the 
greatest kindness, saying that many of them 
were good men who loved the truth, and 
that no permanent harm could come to 
religion from a sincere search after truth. 

“TI do not wish,” he said, “ my dear boy” 
(he always looked upon Ellesmere and my- 
self as his children) —— 

Ellesmere. Yes; Dunsford was one of 
those persons who think you never grow 
any older, and always treated Milverton and 
me as boys, because we had been his pupils. 
I remember once, after he had been lecturing 
me in a very pedagogic way about some 
heresy which I had presumed to utter anent 
the classics (I dare say about the manu- 
facture of Latin verses), I let the conversa- 
tion drop, and then a few minutes after- 
wards, in the most demure way (I was 
staying at his house), I asked whether one 
of the maids could be spared to take me 
out for a little walk. The good man laughed 
heartily, and did not attempt to tutorize me 
for the next three days. It is true it was 
some years ago, but I had “taken silk” (as 
we say at the Bar), and did not by any 
means think myself a small or insignificant 
personage. As we grow older we grow 
more modest: at least I do every day. 

But go on, Milverton, with what dear 
Dunsford said to you. 

Milverton. “I do not wish,” he said, “ to 
prevent such people as you and Ellesmere 
(he named you, John) from reading all this 
criticism, and accepting any of it that seems 
good to you ; but let no man rob you of the 
main truths of Christianity: let no one 
blind you to what there is essentially divine 
in our religion. 

“T may be an enthusiast, but I think that 
the triumphs of Christianity are but com- 
mencing. I look forward to a time when 
war, which so distresses you now, Milverton, 
will be an obsolete thing; when the pity we 
have at present for the woes and miseries of 
other men, will seem, comparatively speak- 
ing, but hardness of heart ; when the grief 
of any one will be largely partaken by all 
those who know of it, and when our souls 
will not be isolated ; when good men will 
allow themselves to give full way to their 
benevolent impulses, because no unfair ad- 
vantage will be taken of their benevolence ; 
when the weak will not traffic upon their 
weakness, nor the strong abuse their 
strength ; when wealth will not be ardently 
sought for, except by those who feel that 
they can undertake the heavy burden of 
No. 104.—voL. xvii. 
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dispensing wealth for the good of their 
brethren ; when men and women will be 
able to live together in a household without 
mean dissensions; when the lower seats 
shall be preferred; when men will differ 
about nice points of doctrine without ad- 
judging to their adversaries eternal condem- 
nation ; when, in short, instead of a tumult 
of discord ascending to heaven from this 
bewildered world, there should go forth one 
harmonious melody, breathing peace and 
faith, and love and contentment.” 

Mauleverer (aside to me) And when 
every fir-tree in the wood shall be a Christ- 
mas-tree bearing pretty toys and delicious 
sweetmeats. 

Ellesmere. “Jam redeunt Saturnia regna.” 
There will be no room for the like of me in 
this good world that the excellent Dunsford 
contemplated, but I shall only be too de- 
lighted to behold it, whether from near or 
from afar; and certain it is, that if we do 
not believe and hope for better things, we 
shall never try to make things better. 

Milverton, And then he added some- 
thins which impressed me very much, for 
he was not a man of a romantic turn of 
mind, or given to daring speculations. 

“ Moreover,” he said, “I fondly believe 
that physical nature will then become less 
obdurate—that is, if men are fitted to receive 
a softer, gentler state of being. Now, as 
it. is, if Nature were more easy and more 
bountiful, men would only have more spare 
time for annoying and persecuting one 
another ; but depend upon it, if we were 
more fitted to receive good things from our 
Father, we should receive them. 

“Think of these sayings of mine when I 
have gone, my dear, and let no one persuade 
you that Christianity is the mere dream of 
a few benighted enthusiasts. I can say no 
more. Good night ;—and perhaps it is good 
night for ever.” 

It was not so, for I saw him die; and it 
is a sight that is not without consolation to 
see a good man die. 





No one seemed inclined to comment 
upon these last words of the good Duns- 
ford. Mr. Milverton soon got up and 
walked about the room. The others 
looked at one another with a curious 
expression of countenance, half sad, half 
hopeful. Mr. Mauleverer shrugged up 
his shoulders, and Ellesmere replied to 
him by a similar gesture (it was not a 
mocking gesture, but one of sadness), 
but neither of them said anything. 


To be continued, 
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DULWICH COLLEGE: THE STORY OF A FOUNDATION. 


BY J. GOODALL, 


PART II. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 


WE have seen in the former part of this 
Story of a Foundation, that the long 
line of Alleyns, who ruled in the Dul- 
wich domain from the death of the 
founder in 1626 until the “subversion 
of his scheme of government in 1857, 
seldom enjoyed undisturbed repose for 
any prolonged term. When England 
at large was chafing under the iron 
rule of Cromwell, God’s Gift College 
also was mourning its own special inter- 
regnum. ‘The pious pastor of a small 
island off the Clyde, who was accustomed 
to offer up public prayers on behalf of 
the population of the Greater and the 
Lesser Cumbrae, and also for the in- 
habitants of the adjacent island of Great 
Britain, had, in all likelihood, his pro- 
totype in one or more of the pro- 
scribed fellows of Dulwich College, 
in the period of the Great Rebellion. 
Evil days at God’s Gift claimed their 
first thoughts, but the weal and woe of 
England at large were never altogether 
absent from their minds. Macaulay tells, 
in his Life of Bunyan, of martial saints 
who fought and expounded in Fairfax’s 
army. Men of this stamp must have 
astounded Dulwich audiences with fierce 
denunciations against prelacy and kingly 
government. When Roundhead soldiers 
were quartered on Alleyn’s foundation, 
the chapel, in which Archbishop Laud 
had recently exercised the functions of 
visitor, resounded with stentorian re- 
bukes ayainst ritualistic practices. The 
theolovy which our Stuart kings held to 
be unfit for a gentleman must, at that 
date, have been quite familiar to Dul- 
wich ears. In later times disquietudes 
of another sort have often ruffled the 
serenity of Alleyn’s College. These 
have already been briefly adverted to. 


The first Commission on Charities, 
1834, recorded that it seemed proper 
to submit to the Attorney-General, 
“whether the opinion of a court of 
“equity should not be taken on the 
“propriety of extending the charity to 
“such a degree and in such a manner 
“as might be deemed most expedient ?” 
Nothing came of this except the Dulwich 
College Grammar School in 1842. 

The intervention of the second Charity 
Commission began in 1854. In the 
three summer months of that year one 
of their inspectors conducted a full in- 
quiry into the College. 

Arduous indeed must have been the 
task of reducing the chaos of conflict- 
ing notions, and reconciling antagonistic 
interests with which the commissioners 
had to deal into a consistent working 
scheme. Vestrymen and churchwardens 
struggled long, but happily with only 
moderate success, to mould the College 
into conformity with narrow parochial 
instincts. 

The following abstract of the new 
scheme will show that wiser counsels 
and broader conceptions than could 
have been expected from any conclave 
of mere parochial administrators happily 
gained the ascendency. 


NEW SCHEME. 


Ten years—the third decade of Queen 
Victoria’s reign—have glided away since 
Alleyn’s College began its new career. 

One of the gravest defects of the old 
foundation was that the paid officers of 
the College were also its rulers—the 
administrative and executive functions 
were in the same hands. The new scheme 
gives the management to an independent 
body of nineteen governors—eleven ap- 
pointed by the Court of Chancery, and 
eight elective, two from each of the 
favoured parishes. Such a body is not 
likely to be dominated by parochial 
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interests, or to lend itself to petty local 
rivalries. In consideration of the popu- 
lousness of the four parishes, the com- 
missioners adhered to the original local 
limits from which to select recipients for 
Alleyn’s bounty. Three-fourths of the 
net income are appropriated to the edu- 
cational, and one-fourth to the eleemo- 
synary branch of the charity, on the 
ground that these proportions are in 
accordance with the founder’s intention, 
as set forth in his 1]3th and 117th 
statutes. 

There are the usual provisions for 
continuing the succession of governorsy 
fixing their powers and duties, vesting 
in them the College estates, and other 
purposes common to similar trusts 

Section 11 fixes the annuities of the 
members of the dissolved corporation, 
viz.— 


To the master, the sum of 1,015. 


To the warden . . 855i. 
To the first and second fel- 

lows, each . . 5002. 
To the third and ‘fourth 

fellows, each , 4661. 
To each of the twelve poor 

brethren and sisters . 1502.— 


in all 5,602/. per annum, exclusive of 
some small pensions authorized by other 
sections of the scheme on behalf of 
various employés of the old corpora- 
tion. Most of the twelve old pen- 
sioners are now dead, but all the six 
superior members of the foundation 
continue to receive their annuities. 

The governors have the power to dis- 
place any of the officers, inclusive of 
head-master and chaplain, for neglect of 
duty, or other sufficient cause, and to 
prescribe rules for the discipline of the 
College. Section 44 deals with the 
arduous problem of keeping the keepers 
to their trust, should they show a dis- 
position to pervert it. 

Sections 45-99 set forth the constitu- 
tion of the Upper and Lower Schools ; 
the course of instruction and scale of 
fees payable in each ; the qualifications, 
duties, powers, and emoluments of the 
masters; the conditions on which boys 
may become foundation scholars and 
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gain exhibitions, with regulations for 
boarding-houses, and other matters. 


THE UPPER SCHOOL, 


Boys from the favoured parishes are 
admissible between the ages of eight 
and fifteen, and may remain till eighteen. 
Boys not having the residential qua- 
lification (whom the founder would 
have termed “ foreigners”) are eligible, 
in the absence of candidates with the 
preferential claim. There are to be 
twenty-four foundation scholars in the 
Upper School, maintained in all re- 
spects at the cost of the College. None 
of these have hitherto been appointed. 
The head-master and the second master 
are not permitted to take boarders or 
private pupils. The school fee is 67. 
or 8/. according to age, with 2/. more 
for outsiders. The range of instruction 
embraces the usual English subjects, 
with Latin, Greek, modern languages, 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, che- 
mistry, and natural sciences. At present 
only one modern language (French) is 
taught, and science is postponed until 
the new buildings are ready to receive 
the boys, now crowded into a set of 
inconvenient rooms in the old College. 
It seemed at one time that suitable 
buildings could be only hoped for, but 
never seen, by the present generation. 
Mr. Rogers, chairman of the governors, 
when laying the foundation-stone of 
the new schools, on the 26th June, 
1866, stated that the money paid by 
the two railway companies, whose lines 
intersect the estate, had put the College 
thirty years in advance of what would 
otherwise have been its position. The 
new schools, now nearly completed, 
form a magnificent building, in the style 
of the Northern Italian of the 13th 
century, fine samples of which are 
still extant at Pavia, Verona, and 
Milan. Mr. Charles Barry, the College 
architect and surveyor, supplied the 
design, and superintends the erection. 
The building is of red brick, with a 
liberal use of terra cotta of different 
hues. The main buildings are of four 
stories, and comprise residences for the 
under-master of the Upper School, and 
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the head-master of the Lower School, 
besides library, board-room, &c. : a de- 
tached house will be built for the master 
of the College. One wing takes the 
Upper School, the other the Lower ; 
both communicate by a cloister with 
the central hall, for collective gather- 
ings, such as speech-day celebrations. 
The building, exclusive of fittings, is 
to cost about 62,0007. The total pre- 
cincts include forty-five acres, of which 
fifteen are reserved for future College 
requirements, while thirty are occupied 
with the schools, official residences, play- 
grounds and playing-fields. A spacious 
swimming-bath might well find a place 
in so great an expanse of ground, There 
are streamlets which could be turned 
to account for feeding it. Apparatus 
for gymnastic exercise is another de- 
sideratum up to the present date, but 
this will not long be the case, as the 
governors have resolved to add all ap- 
proved appliances under this head. 
Though not closely connected with the 
architecture of the schools, it may here 
be mentioned by the way, for lack of a 
more appropriate place, that Dulwich is 
further indebted to Mr. Charles Barry’s 
taste for most of its limited store of 
architectural embellishments. It was 
a part of the bargain between the Col- 
lege and the railways, that the latter 
should submit to the addition of some 
grace and comeliness in passing through 
the College property. Thus the schools 
and viaducts are by no means the only 
memorials of Mr. Barry’s professional 
connexion with the neighbourhood. Can 
he give a new meaning to the “ siste 
viator” stone in the centre of the village, 
and (now that the College buttery gives 
no bread and cheese and beer to the 
wayfarers who approach its precincts) 
earn the gratitude of thirsty souls who 
look in vain outside the taverns for any 
drinking fountain in Dulwich? More 
seats for wayfarers, under the grateful 
shade of Dulwich trees, furnished with 
quaint inscriptions like those on High- 
gate Hill, may be added to the sugges- 
tions on which the College surveyor 
will need little pressure to induce him 
to act if only the wherewithal be forth- 
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coming. But this digression has taken 
us clean away from our track, to which 
we now retrace our steps. 

There are to be eight exhibitions of 
100/. each, tenable for five years, either 
at an English University, or during. the 
earlier stages of bond fide preparation 
for some learned or scientific profession, 
or for the fine arts. Full effect has not 
yet been given to this munificent pro- 
vision, but a commencement has been 
made in the award of 40/. scholarships 
to four youths within the past two years. 


LOWER SCHOOL, 


The course embraces the usual English 
subjects, with Latin, modern languages, 
mathematics, and elementary instruction 
in physics, mechanics, chemistry, and 
natural sciences. The needs of boys of 
the higher sections of the industrial 
classes have determined the range of in- 
struction adopted here. As in the Upper 
School, the curriculum has not hitherto 
embraced the whole of the intended 
course. The fee is 1/. perannum. When 
funds admit, there are to be apprenticing 
gifts of 40/. to each of six boys when 
quitting the school, and twelve exhibi- 
tions, also of 40/. Foundation boys are 
eventually to form a large element in the 
Lower School. There are already twelve 
as under the old charter. They are 
better off than their predecessors. The 
average cost of their board, clothing, 
and residence was 54/. each for the year 
1866. (See Report of Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners, vol. iii. p. 139.) This 
is virtually for nine months, as the boys 
are at home not less than three months 
in their holidays. The cost of a founda- 
tioner is, therefore, six pounds per 
month, without including his education. 
The statutory qualitication for a founda- 
tioner is much the same as under the old 
scheme. 

The costume of the Dulwich founda- 
tioners is in pleasing contrast with the 
conspicuous habiliments of some other 
foundations. Instead of obtrusive co- 
lours and absurd fashions, Dulwich gives 
its foundationers a garb nowise dis- 
tinguishable from that of a plainly clad 
boy of the middle class, unobtrusive, 
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and favourable to self-respect. Seen 
singly, the dress would not be taken 
for a uniform; seen in the mass, the 
boys present the appearance of genteel 
members of a private boarding-school, 
with suits of sober, but not sad, colours. 
The wardrobe of each boy includes a 
suit of black cloth, with grey trousers 
and cricketing caps. 

The hamlet of Dulwich retains its 
ancient prior claim over the other sec- 
tions of Camberwell parish. Both 
schools are liable to inspection by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
(Sect. 97.) Itis to be regretted that the 
Education Department feels obliged, 
owing to the insufficiency of its staff 
for any but indispensable work, to 
waive its title in this and all similar 
cases of schools not in receipt of its 
grants, or which have been built without 
its aid. But one of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors, acting temporarily as an officer 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
inspected the Schools in November 
1865. His report will be read with 
keen interest beyond the limited circle 
having a local interest in Dulwich. 


ELEEMOSYNARY BRANCH, 


Sections 100—110 are concerned with 
the almspeople. Only two of the highly- 
pensioned “poor brethren” survive 
as representatives of the old order of 
things. The “poor sisters,” too, have 
all but one succumbed to time. Twelve 
“brethren” and twelve “sisters” have 
suitable rooms in the College, with a 
weekly allowance of twenty shillings 
each. The title “poor” has been 
dropped. ‘ Respectable persons, either 
“married or single, who shall have 
“ fallen from better circumstances into 
“ indigence, and who shall be of the 
“age of 60 years or upwards,” and 
who have the local qualification, are 
the recipients of this substantial bounty. 
Out-pensioners at ten shillings per week 
are to be appointed when funds are 
forthcoming. 

There are several minor accretions on 
Alleyn’s foundation, as Whitfield’s gift, 
in 1826, and James Allen’s gift, in 1741; 
but these have only limited local interest. 
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PICTURE GALLERY. 


Sections 111—113 deal with the 
custody of the pictures and the disposal 
of the endowments belonging to them. 
The annual surplus income, if any, de- 
rived from the picture endowment may 
be devoted to defraying the cost of in- 
structing the boys in drawing or design. 
The history of the Picture Gallery claims 
some mention here. Noel Desenfans, a 
Belgian, established as a leading picture- 
dealer in London, was commissioned by 
Stanislaus, King of Poland, to form a 
collection of paintings. The dethrone- 
ment of Stanislaus, and the dismember- 
ment of his kingdom (1793—1795), 
deprived Desenfans of all hope of com- 
pleting his commission, so the pictures 
remained on his hands. He subsequently 
bought many more on his own account 
from French refugees. He died in 1807, 
leaving his treasures of art to his friend 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, R.A., of Swiss 
extraction, but a Londoner by birth. 
He had rendered Desenfans much assist- 
ance in the selection of pictures ; and 
so intimate was their friendship, that 
they passed their latter years under the 
same roof in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, where both of them died, and 
where each remained encoffined until 
removed years after to Dulwich. Des- 
enfans had long advocated the forma- 
tion of a national collection of pictures 
in his adopted country, and Bourgeois, 
having no claims of kindred to consider 
in the bestowal of his property, deter- 
mined to give effect, in some degree, to 
his friend’s wish. His first intention 
seems to have been to leave his col- 
lection to the British Museum; but 
his acquaintance with Mr. Corry, one 
of the Fellows of Dulwich College, led 
him to prefer what he called the unpre- 
tending merit of Alleyn’s foundation. 
He accordingly bequeathed the collec- 
tion, which he had enlarged, to Dulwich 
College, to be there preserved for the 
inspection of the public, on such terms, 
and at such times, “as the governing 
body of the College should appoint.” 

Three hundred cabinet pictures might 
easily become as burdensome a gift as 
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the proverbial white elephant. Bour- 
geois, however, made ample provision 
for the housing and feeding of his 
elephant. Reserving a life-interest in 
his property to the wife of his friend, 
he gave the reversion of it, with his 
pictures, to Dulwich. The pecuniary 
bequest comsisted of 2,000/. towards 
such an addition to the buildings as 
would make room for his pictures, 
and 10,0007. for investment, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to defray all 
current charges. He died in January 
1811. In the following July, Mrs. 
Desenfans, who gave her whole heart 
to the furtherance of the gallery, volun- 
teered to give up all her life-interest in 
the property, on condition that the 
College authorities would at once set 
about building the Gallery. She, more- 
over, supplemented their lack of funds 
for building by a donation of more than 
4,000/. She died in 1813, just before 
the completion of the Gallery, and among 
her bequests was a sum of 500/. for 
investment, the interest to be expended 
in an annual dinner for the Royal Acade- 
micians on their official visit to inspect 
the pictures and Gallery. She bequeathed 
also a goodly stock of silver plate—all 
bearing her husband’s crest,—and costly 
china dinner and dessert services, with 
other accessories of a banquet. She 
gave also, to be kept with the pic- 
tures, statues of her husband and his 
friend, together with the large French 
clock, vases, and ornaments which are 
still at one end of the gallery. The first 
dinner under the will was in 1817. From 
1820 the rule of a triennial banquet, 
with a breakfast in the two succeeding 
years, was adopted, because the dinner 
fund had proved inadequate for a yearly 
entertainment on the scale designed. Mr. 
Tite, one of the governors, announced 
to the speech-day audience in June last, 
that it is in contemplation to establish 
an art-school near the Gallery, the pupils 
of which may get their general educa- 
tion with the other boys, while the 
Bourgeois Collection will be utilized 
for their special instruction in art. 

The endowment bequest was invested 
when the Funds were greatly depressed, 


and at present is represented by the 
substantial total of 17,500/. Consols. 
There is, besides, a leasehold ground- 
rent of 12/. of which a few years remain 
unexpired. The total yearly income from 
all sources is about five hundred guineas. 
A marked improvement is observable in 
the aspect of the Gallery and its ap- 
proaches within the last year or two. A 
doorway opens from the Picture Gallery 
into the mausoleum, where are to be 
seen the three sarcophagi containing 
the remains of Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
Noel and Margaret Desenfans. Soane, 
the architect of the Gallery, is said to 
have contemplated adding his museum 
to it, and making the mausoleum his 
own place of sepulture. The vacant 
coffin which he provided for his own 
remains now rests on top of that con- 
taining the body of Bourgeois, and on 
it stand the two busts bequeathed by 
Margaret Desenfans. 

The sovereigns who bear rule over 
Poland would now fail to secure the 
pictures purchased for Stanislaus, even 
if they were ready to offer ten times 
the price that would have contented 
Desenfans at a date slightly later than 
that at which West recommended George 
III. to give him a thousand guineas 
for a Claude. Some of the pictures 
are said to be of doubtful authenticity 
(e.g. the Paul Potters); others are of 
inferior merit: some have been dis- 
placed on those grounds ; but after all 
such deductions there remains an abund- 
ance of the choicest treasures of art 
enshrined at Dulwich. Raphael, Do- 
menichino, Titian, the Caracci, Murillo, 
Rubens, Holbein, Teniers, Jordaens, 
Wouvermans, Cuyp, Ostade, Gerard 
Dow, Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt, 
Watteau, Vernet, Ruysdael, Le Brun, 
Dolci, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Law- 
rence, Northcote ;—these and some 
others whose names are landmarks in 
the history of art, are worthily repre- 
sented in the Dulwich Gallery of 366 
pictures, 


PRINCE ALBERT AT DULWICH. 


An incident arising out of a royal visit 
to the Picture Gallery, nearly a quarter 
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of a century ago, may here claim a few 
words. A fine of one shilling was the 
penalty for the infringement of a bye- 
law then in force for the preservation 
of the College lawn from intrusive 


feet. The foundation boys formed 
the local constabulary for securing 


conformity to this law, and their zeal 
was stimulated by the condition that 
every fine became their own property. 
In the early spring of 1843, the Prince 
Consort, accompanied by Sir E. Bowater, 
both dressed as private gentlemen, dis- 
mounted at the College gate, passed 
down the avenue, and then walked on 
the tempting carpet of close-cut lawn. 
A blue-coated recipient of old Alleyn’s 
bounty espied from some vantage nook 
the welcome vision of two law-breaking 
strangers in flagrante delicto. Swift as 
a bird of prey hastening to appease his 
hunger, young Hartley rushed forward 
lifting his hand to his forelock, in 
schoolboy fashion, and smiling, accosted 
the Prince in the time-honoured formula, 
“A shilling apiece to pay, Sir, for walking 
on the College lawn.” The trespass 
was condoned by a payment somewhat 
beyond the penalty demanded; and 
Hartley, who is now a compositor in 
a London establishment, is not a little 
proud of having in his young days im- 
posed a pecuniary penalty on Albert 
the Good. 


THE WOOD AND COMMON, 


Dulwich Wood, designed by Alleyn 
to supply the fagots which should for 
ever keep frost out of the College 
chimneys, and Dulwich Common, 
which was rough waste-land for well- 
nigh two centuries after he bought 
it dirt-cheap from the spendthrift 
Calton, will ere long be as unlike 
what their names imply, as St. John’s 
Wood, or Clerkenwell Green, or the 
Fields named after Lincoln’s Inn, or the 
scores of similar incongruities which form 
a standing puzzle to unsophisticated 
country cousins on their first visit to the 
metropolis, Roads of all kinds tra- 
verse this 200 acres of ancient wood- 
land in all directions. Handsome villas, 
for the most part detached, and with all 
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the surroundings that betoken wealth 
and luxury, fill up great gaps among the 
forest trees. The ground-rent now 
realized from any two acres of these 
plots is little short of the yearly in- 
come formerly yielded by the whole 
200 acres. There were good preserves 
of game in the Wood and adjacent 
plantations until 1844, and hares were 
knocked over in and near the Common in 
still more recent times. Here the boy 
Byron found his earliest “pleasure in 
the pathless wood,” and snatched the 
fearful joy of the truant schoolboy. 
Before going to Harrow he passed two 
years at Dr. Glennie’s school, near the 
then eastern end of the Wood. His name 
figures in old ledgers belonging to one 
of the Dulwich tradesmen, who treasures 
the musty folios, with a little honest 
pride in the association. The boy poet 
must have had a speaking acquaintance 
with the hermit who for thirty years lived 
in a cave in the Wood, and was murdered 
there at the time of Byron’s sojourn. 
Sydenham Hill had then as bad a repu- 
tation as Hounslow Heath for its foot- 
pads and highwaymen. The exploits of 
these “minions of the moon” must have 
had an intense interest for the romantic 
young Byron. He and his school- 
fellows adopted among their sports a 
mimicry of brigandage, terrifying un- 
wary wayfarers by a fire from ambuscades 
in the thickets or gnarled oaks. But 
their cld blunderbusses and pistols were 
not arms of precision ; from them, if it 
cannot be said there “flashed no fire,” 
it must yet be believed “ there hissed 
no ball.” 

The western side of Dulwich Wood 
is skirted by Penge Road, in which, but 
not quite close to the Wood, stands a 
toll-gate that merits a few words en 
passant, in consideration of its import- 
ance among the items of the College 
budget. No suriy, crusty customer, 
hugging himself in his misanthropy, 
would select this Dulwich pike to 
illustrate Mr. Weller’s theory. He 


- could not here gratify his unsociable 


instincts, and retire from the world as 
a solitary recluse. He would here 
frequently find his pike beset by 
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the rush and crush of troops of the 
merriest mortals, in all the abandon 
of holiday- making. This toll -bar 
draws heavy tribute from myriads who 
prefer the road to the rail in visiting 
the Crystal Palace. Odd Fellows’ and 
Foresters’ gatherings, Concerts and 
Flower-shows, Firework nights and Gala 
days, Good Fridays and Choral Festivals, 
are all red-letter occasions for the Penge 
Road toll-bar. It treasures, too, the sunny 
memory of the Garibaldian ovation, and 
of the visit by the Viceroy of Egypt, the 
heir to the Pharaohs and Ptolemies. But 
the climax is still to be told. Abdul 
Aziz Khan, the successor of the Soly- 
mans and Amuraths, in his transit from 
the Crystal Palace to Dulwich, drew 
after him to this pike a stream of car- 
riages which occupied six hours in pass- 
ing through. A repetition once a week, 
all the year round, of such a flood of 
silver tribute would afflict the governors 
with an embarrassment of riches, and 
possibly drive them to start a middle- 
class girls’ school, for lack of any un- 
satisfied requirement which could absorb 
more unappropriated cash. 


THE FUTURE. 


Sir Roundell Palmer enunciated, 
some months since, the proper work of 
the old Grammar Schools in the present 
and after times to be “ how best to adapt 
themselves to the wants of the localities 
in which they are situated, or rather 
of the communities to whose wants they 
are subservient.” This is not in accord- 
ance with the dictum of pundits of the 
law of a somewhat earlier date, but it is 
in entire agreement with the conclusions 
of sound common sense nowadays all 
over the world. Dulwich College has 
already addressed itself to the task 
which the ex-Attorney-General com- 
mends as the fittest aim of all the 
old foundations. A fair measure of suc- 
cess has marked its new career. It has 
allied itself with the Universities in one 
direction, and with the busy haunts of 
commerce in the other. The older 
studies are carried on side by side with 
the so-called modern subiects. Four 
of its alumni are now using its curtailed 








exhibitions at the Universities, and each 
of them has gained in open competition. 
an additional exhibition or scholarship 
at Oxford or Cambridge. In less 
ambitious ordeals, too, many younger 
Dulwichians have achieved very credit- 
able success. These results have been 
attained under great disadvantages. 
Both schools are filled to overflowing, 
and are constantly turning applicants 
away. Yet their total numbers reach 
only 220, so greatly are they “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined” in a set of small 
and inconvenient rooms. More masters 
are needed, both for the subjects not 
yet taught, though laid down in the 
scheme, and for aiding the present staff 
in gathering a harvest too great for so 
few labourers. The advanced state of 
the new buildings affords the prospect 
of speedy relief from one main hindrance 
to development. The yearly income of 
the charity is rapidly augmenting. It 
was only 800/. per annum at the founder's 
death, and even less in those troublous 
times when the Fortune Playhouse was. 
suppressed, with all other theatres 
(1647), and became a source of pro- 
longed embarrassment to the impove- 
rished foundation. In the century fol- 
lowing Alleyn’s death, the income had 
reached only 1,300/.; in another century 
it had grown to about 7,000/. Ten 
years ago it was between 9,000/. and. 
10,0002. A still more rapid rate of 
increase has since set in. It may now 
be stated in round numbers at 13,0002, 
with a constantly increasing rent roll. 
The gross income for some years past 
has greatly exceeded 13,0001, and 
has even averaged as high as 16,000/. 
for each of the three years ending with 
December 1866. But something like 
3,000/. out of this 16,000/. was made 
up of interest on the purchase-money 
paid by the railways for College land 
taken, and on other deposits and accu- 
mulations which will all disappear in 
the new buildings. The severance of a 
large total acreage for railways, schools, 
and a church has nowise depressed the 
ever-elastic rent-roll. The part that is 
left pays more than the whole before 
it was cut up. Numerous leases, dating 
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from the early years of the century, will 
shortly run out, and greatly enhanced 
rents will be obtained. More and 
more grass-land is taken up each year 
for building, and ground-rents are not 
light in Dulwich. 

The pensions and allowances to the 
members of the old foundation have 
dwindled from 6,280/. in 1858, to less 
than 4,000/. in the past year. These 
and similar facts give fair warrant to 
the assumption that before the close of 
our century, Dulwich College will 
possess an unencumbered net income of 
fully 20,0002. per annum, irrespective 
of school fees. That splendid revenue, 
too, will form only an approximation to 
the yet more princely income which is 
in store for the foundation at a date 
when boys now in the schools shall 
have attained the evening of their days. 
Nor is it beyond the bounds of the 
practicable (if Parliament will give its 
sanction to the attempt) to bring the 
yearly income up to 30,000/. in fewer 
years than will suffice for junior boys 
now in the schools to take their places 
in the highest form. Land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dulwich fetches from 7002. 
to 1,000/. per acre. Twelve hundred 
acres of the College estate, with the 
houses on them, if sold in sections year 
by year during the next ensuing seven 
or eight years, would realize more 
than a million sterling. The College 
would still retain ample room and 
verge enough in its residue of free- 
hold land and buildings for all the 
possible requirements of the founda- 
tion. The purchase-money invested in 
Government securities, or in Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand, and Indian 
bonds—after the practice of the Royal 
Victoria Patriotic Asylum—would yield 
from 35,000/. to 40,0007. per annum. 
The governors would be relieved from 
a large portion of the responsibilities of 
their trust ; the estate and establishment 
charges—always heavier on charitable 
trusts than on private property—would 
be largely curtailed; and the rising 
generation would share with posterity 
in the full fruition of Alleyn’s rich 
foundation. On the other hand, there 
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is the weighty reason against capitalizing 
the estate, that land near London has 
probably not attained its maximum 
value. That thought must give the 
governors pause. But the sale of one 
hundred acres only would yield the 
means, in the interest on the purchase- 
money, leaving the capital intact, of 
paying the annuities to the members of 
the old foundation without touching 
ordinary income. 

There is yet another course open for 
a large and speedy development of in- 
come, and that, too, without alienating 
a single acre. Let the governors en- 
courage the erection of a smaller class 
of house than the mansions which now 
find most favour in their eyes. By 
such a policy they will at the same 
time confer a solid boon on the classes 
that most want cheap education, secure 
a larger yield of ground-rents on a 
given area, and occupy each acre with 
buildings more valuable in the aggre- 
gate than large houses that absorb much 
land at rents comparatively small. In 
the few instances in which smaller 
houses have been sanctioned the ground- 
rents are much heavier, in propor- 
tion to area, than those yielded by the 
largest houses. Some small dwellings, 
built in recent years, are paying at the 
rate of 80/. per annum per acre ground- 
rent, while first-class residences about 
Sydenham Hill pay only 247. There is 
then, in the large expanse of grass-land 
now let at 5/. per acre, a magnificent 
untapped reservoir of income in the 
form of ground-rents. The concession 
of such facilities as will bring into resi- 
dence on the College lands, families of 
the grade that most wants cheap and 
good schooling, will prove reciprocally 
advantageous, benefiting the College 
that gives and the tenant that takes. 

An overflowing exchequer—the prime 
element of success in all great under- 
takings—is in any case assured to the 
College in the early future. It draws 
its scholars from metropolitan districts 
containing a population equal to that 
of Leeds. It may fairly aspire to 
become the leading middle-class school 
of England, exceeding all the rest in 
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the multitude of its pupils, and rival- 
ling the best of them in the range 
and efficiency of its instruction. In- 
stead of fearing a dearth of pupils, 
such as mars the success of other old 
foundations, it is not unlikely to be 
beset by larger numbers of candidates 
than it can take within its fold. The 
pressure for admission has already led 
to the adoption of the practice of com- 
petitive examination—a scheme not 
free from objection as applied to the 
reception of young boys into the lowest 
forms of a school. Competition, in 
place of a simple pass examination, 
gives to affluent homes a decided ad- 
vantage over those which cannot afford 
the expense of nursery governesses or 
private tutors. Wealthy men, who could 
afford to send their sons to Eton, are 
at this moment availing themselves 
of cheap schooling at Dulwich, while 
poorer men are expending sums which 
they can ill spare in qualifying their 
boys for forthcoming competitive ordeals 
for admission. A sprinkling of boys 
from affluent homes is a benefit to a 
middle-class school, by the superior type 
of their manners, demeanour, and tone 
of feeling. But a preponderance of 
rich boys is ruinous to hard work, 
economy, self-denial, and other homely 
virtues not yet out of fashion in families 
of moderate means. 

The materials exist from which a 
statistical table might be drawn up prov- 
ing that the cost of education, at the 
great Foundation Schools, has grown 
with the growth of their endowment, 
and is; at the present day, heaviest in 
the most-richly endowed schools. On 
the other hand, there are schools of 
deserved repute in which, though only 
very slender help is gained from bene- 
factions, yet the charges are conspicuous 
for their moderation. The best schools 
in Scotland, and the City of London 
School, are examples of the latter sort. 
Is Dulwich to rank with the modern 
and economical, or with the ancient and 
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aristocratic type? Its immense income, 
apart from fees, should for ever secure 
easy access for the lower section of the 
middle classes—that large stratum in the 
social pyramid which has hitherto been 
least considered in educational reforms. 
With an attendance of 600, for which 
the new schools will very shortly 
afford accommodation, the emoluments 
of the head-master and under-master 
of the Upper School, and the head- 
master of the Lower School, will place 
these gentlemen on a pecuniary level 
not below that of the best-paid among 
their professional brethren filling cor- 
responding posts in the greatest schools 
in England, with the exception of 
Harrow, Eton, Rugby, and Winchester. 
The prospect of abundant funds for pay- 
ment of a large staff of assistant-masters 
can hardly be considered doubtful. The 
best encouragement to the influx of 
pupils would be a speedy augmentation 
of the exhibitions up to the full value 
and number contemplated by the Act. 
Clever boys will flock to a school where 
ability is fostered and rewarded, and 
the reputation gained by such boys 
will bring it fast into favour. So, 
peradventure, may Dulwich soon re- 
deem its unfruitful past ; and youthful 
genius, fostered within its fold, shall— 
like the angelic visitant in primeval 
days—shower down fruitful blessings 
on the place of its nurture. For a 
school has no more precious heri- 
tage than the reflected fame of those 
distinguished men, whom, in their 
youth, it sent forth well-equipped for 
the battle of life. On every ground, 
therefore, it is urgently desirable that 
the exhibitions should not be stinted 
even at the outset. If a rigid economy 
is imperative in all the other depart- 
ments of expenditure—and this is not 
at all apparent from the printed 
accounts—the exhibitions, to their full 
number, and to the highest limit of their 
value, should at once come into unre- 
stricted operation, 
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THE PEACE-MAKERS: AN IDYL. 
BY R. M. HOVENDEN, 


PLEASED as a curate out on holiday, 

I spent four weeks at Mola: making friends 
With many of the townsfolk ; most of all 
With Rita, of the house where I was lodged, 
Fair-hair'd, with chisell’d features, like a Greek: 
And Renzo, the Postmaster’s son, next door, 
He, tall, and swarthy as an Andaluz: 

The contrast Love delights in drew them both. 


Two days before my pleasant month expired, 
While I sat idly in the pergola, 
Came Renzo, calling Rita to the wall, 
With one blush-rose and sweet verbena sprigs, 
And pray’d her: “Set them in your golden hair; 
There will be dancing on the place to-night,— 
Eve of the S. Giovanni—you must look 
Your best and prettiest.” 

Rita, Renzo, I, 
And half the town were there ; among the rest 
Came Rita’s cousin Guido, sweetly named, 
A smart young sergeant, from the citadel, 
Whom Rita’s lover look’d upon askance. 
Whether the gold stripe on his tunic-sleeve 
Made dull the modest badge around his own, 
Or whether Rita danced with him too long, 
Or to his flatteries gave too prompt an ear, 
Or met his eyes half-way, I cannot tell ; 
But Renzo, long before the music ceased, 
Had gone his way, in dudgeon as it seem’d, 
And, but I stay’d to see the dancing out, 
Poor Rita had gone home that night unsquired. 


Rising betimes, through windows opening wide 
I drank the sweetness hoarded by the night, 
And gazed upon the morning’s loveliness 
Down to the sea, a league of beauty off. 

To where I stood there came upon the breeze, 
With pleasant promise for my morning ride, 
A stir and bustle from the yard below, 

A stamp of horses, clattering of pails, 

And mutter’d thunders of the stable-pump, 
With splash of water following :—over all 
The mellow baritone of Renzo’s voice, 

In this part humorous, part defiant song: 
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“QO what care I 
For chestnut hair and eyes of blue, 
For whiteness of a woman’s skin? 
Not one carlino, if within 
Be double tongue and heart untrue. 
O what care 1? 


“ My horse and I 
Are better match’d than man and wife. 
For surer foot and firmer seat 
Upon the road you'll hardly meet: 
We love our dusty, stirring life, 
My horse and I. 


“So what care I? 
When couples fret the single thrive. 
And if the merry Ser Ingles 
Is happy with brown Calabres, 
1 grudge it not. Let fools go wive, 
And what care 1?” 


“ Blessed are ye, Peace-makers :’—said my heart : 
And quick as thought Love answer’d: “ Let us try.” 


I groped my way down through the darken’d house, 
In sleep and silence hush’d ; unbarr’d the door, 
And, issuing by the garden, overleapt 

The party-wall, an easy dwarfish thing 

That raised no envious obstacle to Love, 

And gave me ready access to the yard 

Where, mindful of his promise overnight, 

Stood Renzo with the brown Calabrian. 

He waited on the off-side of the horse, 

And I, with rein in hand, in act to mount, 
Confronting him, spoke thus reproachfully : 
“Renzo, my friend, beware of Jealousy : 

True Love is not a jailor, not a spy 

On innocent familiarities 

That blood of kindred warrants, but a god 

Of pleasant ways in social intercourse, 

Who lives on smiles, and breathes an air of joy 
Beside him what a clmrl seems Jealousy!” 

He rubb’d his chin, and shook a doubtful head ; 
I, setting foot in stirrup, lightly sprang 

Across the saddle, laid a friendly arm 

Upon his shoulder, and renew’d my plea, 

Close to his ear, in guise of confidence: 

“She danced with him too long? But you were by, 
To see how well and gracefully she danced. 

Her eyes met his half-way? O purblind man, 
They drop their lids when they encounter yours : 
Poor little Rita loves you, heart and soul.” 
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Along his lips a smile ran in and out, 

And play’d around the corners of his mouth: 
Seeing the wedge was in, I said no more, 
But left my comrade, Love, to drive it home. 


How glorious was the rising of the sun, 
How crisp the morning air from off the sea! 
We both were ripe for sport, my horse and I 
He shook his mane and forelock to the breeze, 
And, starting at a gallop, hurl’d the sand 

A score of yards behind him; then he stood, 
Wide-nostrill’d, snorting at the salt sea-foam. 
Or, wheeling in large circuit from the wave, 
With forward ears and neck superbly arch’d, 
Broke off again at speed along the shore. 

So, merrily, the morning hour went by. 

At hand was Renzo, prompt on our return 
To hold the stirrup and to take my horse; 
And as he slacken’d the Calabrian’s girth 
And set the saddle back upon his loins, 
Bashful, with half-averted face, he spoke :— 
“Padrone, you are right, and I’m to blame: 
If at the ventiquattro Rita comes, 

And she comes often, to the garden wall, 
Why, then and there, I will confession make 
And do whatever penance she enjoins.” 

I gave his hand a hearty English shake, 
And hasten’d in to break my hungry fast. 


There, on a snowy cloth, had Rita piled 

The gold and purple clusters of her vines, 
With strawberries blushing in their ducal leaves 
And figs in sugar’d ripeness all agape ; 

And now, imprison’d in a crystal bell, 

She set the cheese of cheeses in the midst, 
Strachino of Milan, with galantine 

In amber jelly laid, and speckled trout 

Bright from the mountain streamlet, nor forgot 
The flask of sparkling Asti that I loved. 
Then, as I smoothed the napkin on my knee, 
As one clothed with authority I spoke: 
“Rita, my child, I love you well enough 

To rate you soundly for your last night’s work.”— 
True woman-like, to justify herself 

She broke in here, and fairly proved my case: 
*“*Ah! me; that Renzo should be so unkind; 
And all because my playmate Guido smiles 
And dances with me as in bygone days, 

And vows the woman’s fairer than the child, 
Even as the rose is sweeter than the bud. 

Oh yes, I know what jealous Renzo says, 

I heard that song about his horse and me: 
He keens all loving-kindness for his nag, 
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But curb and spur are what poor Rita needs! 
Ah! me, that Renzo should be so unkind.” 

She ceased, with pouted lips, impenitent ; 

And I went on:—“ You wrong yourself and him 
To weigh the tinsel of mere compliment 

Against the jewel of a loving heart. 

But flattery is a springe that takes you all. 

O foolish girl! Be warn’d, be warn’d in time; 
Playmates in youth may play at mates too long; 
He that beguiles the ear may force the lips, 
And then, mayhap, che so io? a stab in the dark.” 
Up went her hands, in terror, to her eyes 

To shut the spectre out my words had raised ; 
Her bosom rose and fell with sobs suppress’d, 
And Rita vanish’d in a shower of tears. 


Though not unsympathetic, let me own 

To breakfasting that day with appetite : 

I chuckled at the tickling of a trout, 

Joked on the bedding of fair galantine, 

And ate my bread and cheese with carefulness. 
Grapes bring their gold and purple gifts to kings, 
And strawberries crown the feast of lesser lords; 
But ripe figs are ambrosia of the gods, 

And Asti sparkles bright as Hippocrene. 

So, giving thanks, I lit my morning pipe. 

Poor Rita brought me coffee, while I smoked; 
And as she placed the salver by my side 

Half sadly, half reproachfully, she spoke: 

“Caro Lei, never think so ill of me 

As to believe that I am false of heart, 

Or I shall shame your judgment by good deeds. 
If at the ventiquattro Renzo comes,— 

He will come, surely —to the garden wall, 

Tll make him sweet amends, in truth I will, 

For what his jealous fancy took amiss.”— 

“Sad brow and true maid, will you?”—“Nay,” she said, 
“T cannot tell how sad my brow may be, 

But true maid will I prove, and truer wife.”— 
“Well said, my pretty Rita; you shall have 
That bunch of coral charms you covet so, 

I kept them from you for a parting gift. 

See, this to shield you from the evil eye, 

And this to ward the calentura off, 

And this—but take them all—Faith, Hope, and Love, 
These three will help you more than all the rest.”— 
“Much thanks, I kiss your Signoria’s hand, 

They will be valued doubly for your sake.”— 
And Rita’s April face was wreath’d in smiles. 


Now, all the long and sultry afternoon, 
Tranced in the dim siesta of the South, 
’Twixt sleeping and awake I lay, and caught 
At intervals the touch of Rita’s lute, 
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And snatches of her clear soprano voice 
In words I fail’d to catch; and yet I dreamt 
That she was conning o’er some tender song, 
To please her truant Renzo, if he came. 


I sat out on the balcony, at night, 

Impregnating the air of Italy 

With puffs of fragrance from th’ Habaiia drawn, 
And, leaning forward to knock off my ash, 

A pretty picture met my eyes below. 

For Renzo, stretch’d upon the dwarfish wall, 
Gazed down at Rita on the garden-seat ; 

And Rita’s downcast eyes were on her lap 
Where, spoil’d of all their freshness, lay the rose 
And sweet verbena sprigs of yesterday. 

Then, drawing some short prélude from her lute, 
She sang her pretty song to Flower and Leaf: 


“Faded Flower! Your empty cup 
Droops athirst, soon withering up: 
Wither’'d Leaf! Your fading breath 
Keeps its fragrance, ev’n in death. 


“Come and gone! your term is brief, 
Faded Flower and wither’d Leaf; 
Joy and Friendship, brief as you, 
Must they fade and wither, too? 


“'Wither’d Leaf and faded Flower 
Die at their appointed hour ; 
But the joy that Friendship brings, 
Dying, to remembrance clings.” 


She ended, sighing: yet they sat and talk’d 
A sweet hour by the moon; at last, I heard, 
Amid the silence of the summer night, 

A rustle—a whisper—and a gentle snap, 
Like purse-lips closing on fresh-minted gold; 
And then a pattering of little feet 

Across the gravel, but they paused midway, 
While Rita kiss’d her gather’d finger-tips 
And toss’d them back to Renzo, who replied, 
Laughing: “To-morrow, at the ventiquattro.” 
Then Rita, flitting in, made fast the door, 
And all the house was still. So I, to bed; 
Conceiting, like the silly fly on the wheel, 
That I, and Love, had made their quarrel up. 





BARON BUNSEN. 


BY THE REV. 
Fourteen years have passed away since 
Baron Bunsen left England; nearly 
eight since hedied. Page after page in 
his biography records that some friend 
who was dear to him went before him 
or has followed him. The generation 
that is growing up in both countries 
will only have a tradition of his name ; 
will perhaps have learnt to connect, it 
with some disparaging epithet. Events 
have moved on rapidly in our land; a 
seven days’ war has changed the con- 
dition of his. Scarcely any controversy 
in which he took an interest is in the 
same state now as ten yearsago. States- 
men and doctors with whom he con- 
versed have altered, sometimes reversed, 
their relations to each other. Neverthe- 
less, the biography which the Baroness 
Bunsen has written of her husband 
will be read with ever-deepening 
interest, not only by those who owe 
him reverence and gratitude, but by 
those who have only the most indistinct, 
even the most unfavourable, impressions 
of him. ‘he former will understand 
him far better than they did while 
they listened to his words ; will feel how 
often they misconstrued him, how little 
they appreciated his purposes even 
when they were most impressed by his 
gifts and received most benefits from 
his kindness. Those who have no 
memories to revive and no wrong judg- 
ments to repent of may welcome this 
book as one of the most useful and 
agreeable helps to a knowledge of 
events that have been passing, of men 
that have been acting, in the times 
nearest their own. I believe it inter- 
prets not only much that we have been 

1 “A Memoir of Baron Bunsen.” 
widow, Frances Baroness Bunsen. 
Longmans, 1868. 
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thinking of and searching after, but 
much that our children will be obliged 
to be thinking of and searching after 
far more vigorously than we have done. 
Such a book will not be much affected 
by criticisms—cordial, hostile, or luke- 
warm. It will make its own way. The 
stateliness of the language in which it 
is written, if not quite in accordance 
with the fashion of the hour, will leave 
an impression upon the reader’s mind 
that the book is destined to last, that it 
will tell the days to come what has 
been done and felt in ours. 

Merely as a story it would possess 
great attractions. It records the fortunes 
of a poor boy, the son of a Dutch 
soldier who had much ado to maintain 
existence on a few acres of land and a 
small pension that had been allotted 
him. This boy became the friend and 
counsellor of two Prussian monarchs, 
a negotiator with cardinals and popes, 
an ambassador in England enjoying the 
confidence of bishops, nobles, princes. 
What sensational incidents, unexpected 
gold mines, unparalleled patrons, can 
account for a result so romantic and 
improbable? The real marvel of the 
narrative is the utter absence of all such 
machinery. There are no marvels, no 
great benefactors, the most thorough 
independence. A calm simple life is 
maintained through all these changes. 
The rule of fiction, 

“ Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab initio processerit,” 
is exhibited in fact. The hard-working 
boy at Corbach is the hard-working 
man in Rome and in London ; delighted 
to leave the society of courtiers that he 
may work still more vigorously in a 
house at Heidelberg on a translation of 
the Bible for the German people. “ For 
me,” he writes to one of his sons in the 
year 1847, when he was in the full sun- 
shine of London fortune, ‘ God ordained 
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“from earliest childhood a rigorous 
“ training ; through poverty and distress 
“I was compelled to fight my way 
through the world, bearing nothing 
with me but my own inward conscious- 
ness and a determination to live for an 
ideal aim, disregarding all else as in- 
significant.” (Vol. ii. p. 131.) 

What this ideal aim was, the book, I 
think, very clearly reveals. But it cer- 
tainly exhibits to us no stoic whose 
heart is closed against the impressions 
of the outward world, or the influences 
of human intercourse. A man so tho- 
roughly sympathetic, so much affected 
by the persons with whom he conversed 
and the sights which he saw, one does 
not often meet with or read of. And 
they were not transitory effects. He 
did not, like so many men who aim at 
self-culture, learn a little from this man 
and a little from that, and then, having 
sucked the orange, cast away that which 
contained it as rind. A man or woman 
from whom he had learned any lessons 
or received any blessing was an object 
of gratitude for ever. His sister Chris- 
tiana seems to have had a vast power 
over his youth; from her his first 
definite religious convictions had been 
received. He was only too ready to pay 
her deference in manhood till she 
claimed a kind of dominion over him 
which would have hindered the fulfil- 
ment of sacred tasks and duties to which 
he was pledged. But her stern faith 
did not cease to be a potent element in 
his life, even when his thoughts had 
become most free and discursive. At 
Gottingen he was in the midst of a 
circle of friends full of zeal for German 
freedom, afterwards to be leaders of 
German science. He seems to have 
been the centre of them, not because he 
exercised authority over them, but be- 
cause he could enter more than any into 
the thoughts and feelings of the rest. 
There was scarcely one of them with 
whom he did not maintain throughout 
life a genial intercourse. He felt the 
power of Schleiermacher during a short 
visit to Berlin when he was twenty-four ; 
of Niebuhr, he said, at the same age, 
“It. would be hard to describe my 
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“astonishment at his command over 
“ the entire domain of knowledge. All 
“‘ that can be known seems to be within 
‘*his grasp, and everything known to 
“him to be at hand as if he held it by 
“athread.” (Vol. i. p. 84.) 

The influence which began thus never 
ceased to act upon him. Niebuhr’s 
precepts and example determined in 
many ways the course of his studies. 
Under Niebuhr he learnt to join study 
with practical life. The Toryism of 
Niebuhr’s European politics, so much 
contrasted with his love of Athenian 
democracy, evidently, for a time, had 
great mastery over Bunsen. But it 
did not expel his earlier passion for . 
popular liberty. It helped to give that 
greater firmness and solidity—to pre- 
pare him for clearer views of what was 
demanded of people and monarchs, when 
the crisis came which was to test them 
both ; a crisis which Niebuhr dreaded, 
and which Bunsen lived to see. 

No deeper moral is to be learnt from 
this biography than that which these 
passages of it disclose, that the truly 
receptive man, if he is also humble and 
reverent, acquires a strength and inde- 
pendence of purpose that is never reached 
by a man who is always on the watch 
lest his opinions should be stolen from 
him, who dreads the intrusion of every 
new thought lest it should disturb what 
he has already. The different elements 
among which he works help to mould, 
not a pliable and changeable but a self- 
subsisting character, which, because it 
is self-subsisting, has unlimited capa- 
city for growth and development. 

The critical moment of Bunsen’s life 
was when he arrived in Florence in 
1816. He had been tutor to a young 
American, Mr. Astor. Whilst travel- 
ling with him he had been studying 
Persian. His great longing was to visit 
India; there he thought he should be 
able to learn how the languages, reli- 
gions, and arts of the East bore upon 
the West; there he should be at the 
well-head of the culture that he desired 
for himself—the culture that was needed 
for his country. He must prepare him-~ 
self for this work. Till he was fit for it 
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he could not accept his pupil’s invitation 
to visit the United States. Mr. Astor 
was hastily summoned thither, though, 
Bunsen could not go. He was alone 
in Florence, with the galleries and the 
orange groves to console him; they 
could not save him from sleepless 
nights, and the dread of what seemed 
a very hopeless future. He was glad 
to teach a young Englishman French 
two or three days a week. He came to 
Rome, where his dear friend Brandis 
was working as secretary to Niebulr. 
A new destiny awaited him. He began 
to assist Niebuhr. Brandis was anxious 
to go to Bonn. Bunsen was invited to 
succeed him at Rome. He met with 
Miss Waddington. There a domestic 
life commenced, which was the joy of 
all his after years. 

Bunsen had been diverted from the 
scientific path which he had marked 
out for himself; he had been plunged 
into the midst of affairs. He accepted 
the position cheerfully and thankfually, 
but not as if it were a promotion, rather 
as a downfall. It was not so. Rome 
made him aware of the veal work which 
he had to do in the world. It ex- 
plained to him, as India could not have 
explained, why Religions, Antiquities, 
and Policy must be combined in the 
thoughts of the student and the man. 

To Rome came the artists of Ger- 
many; some of them attracted to a 
gorgeous and musical worship; some 
scornful of all worship. ‘To Rome 
came Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
some with their traditions of contempt 
both for Romanism and German Pro- 
testantism, some with a craving more 
or less developed for the first, some 
with a mere frivolous indifference to 
anything but sights and sounds. Bun- 
sen’s house was a centre for all these. 
Could he be careless about the question 
whether Germans had a worship or not; 
whether they had anything which was 
as real as that which spoke to the 
senses? His mind became occupied 
with the question if there might not 
be a Liturgy which should express the 
convictions and hopes of Germans like 
that which had, ever since the Reform- 
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ation, been the Common Prayer-book 
for Englishmen. It was not for him 
a point of speculation, but of practical 
interest. Rome was the very place in 
which the experiment of such a service 
might be made; far more hopefully 
than in Berlin, where it was sure to be 
marred with many bureaucratic arrange- 
ments, where devotion was likely to 
take the form of drill. The King of 
Prussia had his own thoughts upon this 
subject. He fancied he could compose 
a Liturgy which should unite the two 
Confessions, the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic, in a common Evangelical Church. 


“There was much of the honest pious 


monarch, something of the military 
martinet, both in the conception and the 
execution of his plan. It brough, him 
into curious relations with Bunser ; the 
King had spent some time at the Lega- 
tion while Niebuhr was at the head of it, 
had learned much from Bunsen about 
the marvels of the city, had been pleased 
with his frankness. Bunsen was sent for 
to Berlin, after he had become the chief, 
to discuss Roman affairs. There he 
seized a moment for telling the King 
frankly, that he did not use the royal 
Liturgy, but had one of his own. All 
favour seemed to have gone from him ; 
but the monarch studied his composi- 
tion, preferred it to his own, and issued 
it with a preface of his own. As Bun- 
sen’s earnestness about this Liturgy has 
been one of the reasons which have led 
to the suspicion that he occupied him- 
self with mystical theology, and also 
that he wished to corrupt German Pro- 
testantism with English notions, it is 
good that the story should have been 
told as fully as it is told here, even if 
it did not illustrate so strikingly the 
characters both of the minister and 
the monarch. 

But for Bunsen and Niebuhr to be 
together at Rome and not to dwell 
upon all the wonders that it contained 
was impossible. They became almost 
unawares involved in a description of the 
city, which was to have been undertaken 
by other hands. The burden of the 
work at last fell wholly upon Bunsen. 
He devoted himself to it with unsparing 
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energy and fidelity. No better proof 
ean remain that he was not given up 
to flights of speculation ; that he had 
an eye for the most minute and accurate 
details. 


These tasks might have seemed 
alien from his direct functions as a 


diplomatist. But it was in those func- 
tions that he really learnt his deepest 
lessons, both in history and theology. 
The relations between the spiritual 
autocracy of Rome and the civil or 
military autocracy of Prussia brought 
before him in a living form all the 
questions which had most occupied the 
Middle Ages. Not one of those ques- 
tions was really obsolete; in his own 
experience he had to understand how 
complicated, how full of all pleas for 
violence and craft, they still were. 
Bunsen’s relations with the Popes were 
for the most part friendly. He was 
strongly attached to Consalvi, and to 
more than one of the cardinals who 
succeeded him. He was always urgent 
with his government to treat Roman 
Catholics not merely with ordinary civil 
justice, but with the reverence which 
it is wise and devout to show towards 
scruples of conscience. Nevertheless he 
could not escape, as no one should ex- 
pect to escape, imputations of unfairness 
and deceit from cardinals as well as Prus- 
sian ministers. The more he laboured to 
compose differences, the more he was 
sure to incur such suspicions, especially 
when a man like Lambruschini guided 
the Papal counsels. Ultimately he 
yielded to this storm, and received 
permission to retire from Rome into a 
banishment in England. 

The figures which have been presented 
to us in the previous part of this story 
have been sufficiently exciting—the 
Popes, Pius VII., Leo XII, Gregory 
XVI.; Niebuhr and the Prussian states- 
men, the King and the Crown Prince, 
Overbeck, Cornelius, with the delightful 
musician, Felix Mendelssohn, a number 
of eminent men and beautiful women 
—all exhibited amidst the scenery and 
associations of the Eternal City. But 


after this time we find ourselves among 
persons considerably more interesting 
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and attractive to us. During the time 
of Bunsen’s first visit to England, and 
in that very altered time after the acces- 
sion of Frederick William IV., when he 
became ambassador to the Court of Queen 
Victoria, we are introduced to a whole 
gallery of English statesmen. Foremost 
among Bunsen’s friends and fellow- 
workers was Lord Shaftesbury, then 
Lord Ashley, for whom he entertained 
a cordial regard. He had a very great 
esteem for Sir Robert Peel, and ap- 
parent confidence in his statesmanlike 
qualities. He knew the leading Whigs— 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell ; he 
was often in friendly intercourse, some- 
times in controversy, with Mr. Gladstone. 

It would be unjust to the author of 
these volumes not to say with how much 
liveliness yet with what simplicity she 
has brought before us the different 
figures which surrounded her husband 
during his residence in London. It 
would be equally unjust to say that the 
interest of her narrative and of the 
letters out of which it is constructed 
lies in any such tableaux vivants. Even 
the number of questions concerning art, 
philology, ethics, theology, which are 
discussed in them, and on which Bun- 
sen has expressed opinions that are 
worthy of the deepest study, whether 
we agree with them or dissent from 
them, are not so valuable to us as the 
judgment which he formed from ex- 
perience as well as study on the causes 
of alienation between Englishmen and 
Germans, and the efforts which he made 
to bring them into harmony. No doubt 
he owed both his conclusions and his 
purpose to the circumstances of his life, 
No inward impulse would have led him 
to suppose that he was called to such a 
task, if he had not married an English 
lady ; no theory of unity would have 
been of worth to him if he had not been 
an ambassador from a German Court to 
the Court of St. James’s. In London 
he begun to hope, in the very face of all 
that seemed to make the hope impossible, 
that what is called English realism might 
not always be in conflict with what is 
called German idealism ; there he arrived 
at the conviction that if each nation 
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would do its work, and hold its own 
place in Europe, it might be the comple- 
ment and not the contradiction of the 
other. It was easy to announce the 
thesis ; how difficult to act upon it! 
May not a German think that he is 
sacrificing all that is most characteristic 
of him—the very end for which he 
exists—if he adopts our methods and 
stoops to our practices? May not a 
German, provoked by some failure or 
outrage of his countrymen, anglicize 
fantastically and foolishly? Of course 
what I admit with impartial justice 
respecting him, I feel with intense and 
personal vehemence respecting ourselves. 
I can easily work myself into a passion 
when I see German formulas imported 
into our language, and can prefer the 
talk of any peasant to them. And then 
if I find that I am enchained by our own 
pet phrases, and cannot loosen, myself 
from them, I am ready to say, “ Let us 
sit at the feet of Germans, Frenchmen, 
Kamschatkans : let us learn any new 
tongue, or chatter any gibberish : rather 
than pretend to be real when reality 
is going away from us.’ 

Those who enter at all into my 
feelings on this subject may pardon the 
suspicions which were cherished in 
Germany of Bunsen’s inclination to 
make Germans English ; in England of 
his desire to make us Germans; and 
yet may regard with the deepest grati- 
tude and admiration his exertions, 
successful or unsuccessful, to bring us 
to know each other, especially in 
common work. It is easy to say, ‘ The 
‘experiment was manifestly a failure. 
‘We both turned, as is usual in such 
‘cases, upon the reconciler. What 
‘ business had he to interfere if we chose 
‘to beat each other?” He would have 
probably answered, ‘I who have been 
‘at Rome, I who have watched your 
‘parties in England as well as various 
‘movements in Germany, think this 
‘pretty amusement of yours is one in 
‘which Priam and the sons of Priam 
‘delight greatly ; one which threatens 
‘ the existence of the Protestantism that 
‘you both profess, and of the Christian 
‘life which I hold to be bound up with 


‘ the preservation of Protestantism.’ That 
answer no doubt satisfied him that it 
was his duty to keep this end in sight, 
without reference to the obloquy which 
he might draw on himself from one 
quarter or another. And as to the 
danger of producing exasperation instead 
of peace, that result we must always be 
prepared for in a world which the 
Prince of Peace could only enter with a 
sword. But I venture to deny that his 
labours were in vain. He may not 
have effected much by his experiment 
of uniting the nations in the founda- 
tion of the Jerusalem bishopric, though 
none who conversed with him at the 
time he was most possessed with the 
thought will believe that he was merely 
“romancing,” as the Edinburgh Review, 
borrowing a hint from the clever pam- 
phlet of Strauss respecting Frederick 
William 1V., seems to assume. That 
act, it is true, secured for him the 
unextinguishable hatred of one of our 
Church parties, and led some members 
of that party to seek a refuge in Rome. 
It is equally true that his sympathy 
with the Evangelical Alliance, in the 
hope that it would prove a bond of 
union between Protestants of different 
Confessions, did not prevent him from 
being at last denounced in even fiercer 
tones by the party which supports that, 
Alliance. Let the most be made that 
can be made of these abortive attempts. 
at reconciliation. But the presence of 
a man in the midst of English society, 
who could sympathise with persons of 
the most different opinions and pro- 
fessions, and yet never conceal his own, 
in whom all were obliged to recognise 
a kindliness which entered into their 
most minute circumstances, which took 
as much account of family joys and 
sorrows as of public events that moved 
him most; of one who, even if his 
words might puzzle some of his hearers, 
made them certain by his countenance 
and acts that he could not mean what 
was untrue: this I am sure had an 
effect far greater than any of us knew 
at the time; an effect upon the inner 
life of partisans which outweighs all 
what those can produce who only speak 



























into their ears, or frighten their nerves, 
or cultivate the hope in them that they 
make amends for the want of belief in 
themselves, if they will shriek loudly 
enough about the want of it in their 
neighbours. And if one passes from 
these more secret influences to formal 
tliscussions between friends, which are 
as valuable as discussions between foes 
are generally mischievous, I would point 
to the letters in the first volume of the 
biography from Bunsen to Arnold, as 
most precious contributions to an under- 
standing of the relations and the con- 
trarieties between English and German 
feelings. I do not profess to agree with 
either Bunsen or his correspondent in 
their opinions about Church and State ; 
but the collision between the practical 
strength of the one and the speculative 
faculty of the other strikes out sparks 
of truth which are more precious than 
all opinions. These letters are the most 
eloquent in these volumes. 

It is the effort after unity which 
assumed this very practical shape, and 
aimed at this practical, however distant, 
result, which gives, it seems to me, the 
unity to Bunsen’s own life, and there- 
fore to the biography which so admirably 
exhibits it. An excellent commentary 
upon that book is supplied by the one 
of which Miss Winkworth has trans- 
lated two volumes with the earnest 
conscientiousness and great ability 
which she and her sister have displayed 
on many former occasions in the treat- 
ment of German prose and German 
poetry. The knowledge in it is so 
various, and the method is so thoroughly 
German, that an ordinary Englishman 
must require more time, even with the 
help of such a translator, to master it 
than 1 can pretend to have bestowed 
upon it. But this variety compels us to 
ask, “Where is the centre of these 
speculations, studies, projects?” I believe 
that Bunsen was compelled to ask him- 
self the same question, that he was ask- 
ing it all his life. It was not a passion 
for universal knowledge which drew him 
from the West to the East, from Egyp- 
tian antiquities to the antiquities of the 
Christian Church, from languages to 
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liturgies, from politics to theology. It 
was the feeling that Germans are occu- 
pied upon all these subjects ; that he as 
a German must be occupied with them ; 
that the demand of all demands for 
them and for him was—Are they 
mere theories and speculations of ours ? 
Are they only united in some grand 
encylopedic system? If not, what is 
the bond between them? How can it be- 
come a living bond? How can it be made 
available for actual men? how can the 
student become verily and indeed a man ? 
He foresaw the loss of all that mental 
activity for which Germany has been so 
illustrious ; he foresaw feebleness, aimless- 
ness, hopeless materialism in all its pur- 
suits unless they can be referred to some 
living centre. A living centre, not an 
absolute entity from which life is ex- 
cluded. That may be the ground of 
logic, cannot be the ground of history. 
Gop in history seemed to him the Inter- 
preter of all the acts which history 
records, the root on which human unity 
must rest; the end after which all 
human beings in all the bounds of their 
habitations are seeking, if haply they 
may find Him. To trace this search 
of men in all directions after a righteous 
Being, after a moral order of which He 
is the source: this I take to be the 
purpose of his work. He wished to 
leave out of it no philological inquiry 
in which he had been himself engaged, 
or in which his countrymen had been 
engaged. If he could give them the 
hint of a purpose, an order, rising above 
their own conceptions of history, direct- 
ing all the streams of it, he might feel 
that he had done what was best for 
those who were dearest to him. 

Still he had not done all. There 
was in the Znglish mind only a faint 
desire after all this knowledge, a despair 
of it, a suspicion of it; yet, withal, a 
sort of wish in some quarters to be like 
the Germans, to do what they do. He 
perceived that much of the strength of 
England and Scotiand has consisted in 
their reverence for the Bible. Did not 
the Bible treat history as the revelation 
of the purposes of God, as exhibiting 
the order of His government? Was not 
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the denial of this design, the attempt 
to make the Bible a book which set at 
nought and contradicted the thoughts 
of the other nations, the reason why 
young men here, as well as in Germany, 
are becoming impatient of it, indifferent 
to it? He hoped he might do some- 
thing for England as well as Germany, 
if he could show, as he expressed it 
with archaical quaintness, but with 
a profound meaning, that ‘God would 
enlarge Japheth that he might dwell in 
the tents of Shem.” But, chiefly, he 
desired to bring his own people, learned 
and unlearned, to receive the Bible in 
what he took to be its simple sense. 
And be hoped that hymns and liturgies 
might attune their spirits to the adora- 
tion of Him whose operations they have 
traced in the lives of men, in the move- 
ments of nations. He may only have 
had a glimpse of this unity ; he may 
have died, with the song of confidence 
and hope on his lips, to know the full 
meaning of the way in which English 
or Germans may be brought to the con- 
sciousness of it. But I have not been 
able to suppress my delight at a dis- 
covery, Which I scarcely anticipated, that 
a biography, which faithfully exhibits 
the different directions in which Bun- 
sen’s mind travelled, should bring out 
as faithfully the secret of its unity, or 
should so confirm and illustrate the 
evidence coming from his latest work. 
I speak of delight—but it is a delight 
mixed with awe. For I feel, as I said at 
the beginning of this article, that the 
movemerts of our time, which might 
seem to make his life obsolete, have 
brought the question which was work- 
ing in his heart from his earliest years, 
and which came fully before him in 
his latest, more and more directly upon 
us: that every form of philosophy, and 
every negation of philosophy ; every 
form of religion, and negation of reli- 
gion; every physical inquiry, every 
inquiry into the life of nations, of races 
of mankind, is compelling us to face it. 
None are doing more by their positive 
facts, by their worship of humanity, to 
force it upon us than those who say that 
theology died ages ago, and necds only 





a burial. That burial may be the step 
to a resurrection such as none of us 
dream of. But, in the meantime, we 
clergymen plunge into all petty contro- 
versies, spend our passions and energies 
in them, and have only hard words for 
a layman who said to us on earth, who 
says to us from the tomb, “ A God, or 
no God ; that is the question.” 

I must add one word. It is always 
proclaimed as the great charm of a 
biegraphy that the writer is forgotten in 
the subject. There are some cases in 
which such a result is impossible. No 
one can forget what the author of this 
memoir was to him who is portrayed in 
it ; how different a man he would have 
been, how much less capable of think- 
ing as well as acting, if he had not found 
one person to understand him whoever 
else misunderstood him, one sharer of 
all troubles and all joys. The domestic 
part of this life is so substantive a part 
of it, such a golden thread between all 
the parts of it, that if that is overlooked 
the whole will be unintelligible. It is 
not obtruded upon us ; it is kept back 
with graceful reserve, but if we had 
been told less we should have a right to 
complain that the key to the politics, the 
science, the theology, the whole man had 
been withholden. Lucy Hutchinson has 
taught Episcopalians and Royalists to 
reverence and love her husband, who 
was an Anabaptist and a Republican ; 
Baroness Bunsen will teach many to 
revere and love the man whom they 
have been wont to call a rationalist and 
a mystic. Religious and political bitter- 
ness may withstand many arguments 
and exposures, but the evidence of a 
life like this will be too mighty for it. 
No man could have supplied that evi- 
dence,—not even a man as wise and 
generous as Bunsen himself. There is 
some gift which cultivated women pos- 
sess of seeing into the hearts of those 
whom they care for, which has certainly 
not been bestowed in any like measure 
upon us. May they have every part 
of our education which will do them 
good, but no part of it which shall 
dwarf or enfeeble this faculty of divi- 
nation ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GOOD PRIEST OF NISSARD. 


“ Till at the set of sun all tracks and ways 
In darkness lay enshrouded. And e’en thus 
The utmost limit of the great profound 
At length we reach’d, where in dark gloom 

and mist 
Cimmeria’s people and their city lie 
Enveloped ever.” 
Odyssey (MusGRovE). 


THE October afternoon had set in before 
the brothers were on the way to Nissard, 
and in spite of Berenger’s excited mood, 
the walk through the soft, sinking sand 
could not be speedily performed. It 
was that peculiar sand-drift which is the 
curse of so many coasts, slowly, silently, 
irresistibly flowing, blowing, creeping in, 
and gradually choking all vegetation and 
habitation. Soft and almost impalp- 
able, it lay heaped in banks yielding as 
air, and yet far more than deep enough 
to swallow up man and horse. Nay, 
tops of trees, summits of chimneys, told 
what it had already swallowed. The 
whole scene far and wide presented 
nothing but the lone, tame undulations, 
liable to be changed by every wind, and 
solitary beyond expression—a few rab- 
bits scudding hither and thither, or a 
sea-gull floating with white, ghostly 
wings in the air, being the only living 
hings visible. Onthe one hand adim, 
purple horizon showed that the inha- 
bited country lay miles inland ; on the 
other lay the pale grey, misty expanse 
of sea, on which Philip’s eyes could 
lovingly discern the 7hrostle’s masts. 
That view was Philip’s chief comfort. 
The boy was feeling more eerie and un- 
comfortable than ever he had been 
before, as he plodded along, sinking 
deep with every step almost up to his 
ankles in the sand, on which the bare- 





footed guide ran lightly, and Berenger, 
though sinking no less deeply, seemed 
insensible to all inconveniences. This 
desolateness was well-nigh unbearable ; 
no one dared to speak while Berenger 
thus moved on in the unapproachable- 
ness of his great grief, and Philip pre- 
sently began to feel a dreamy sense that 
they had all thus been moving on for 
years, that this was the world’s end, the 
land of shadows, and that his brother 
was a ghost already. Besides vague 
alarms like these, there was the dismal 
English and Protestant prejudice in full 
force in Philip’s mind, which regarded 
the present ground as necessarily hostile, 
and all Frenchmen, above all French 
priests, as in league to cut off every 
Englishman and Protestant. He be- 
lieved himself in a country full of mur- 
derers, and was walking on with the 
one determination that his brother 
should not rush on danger without him, 
and that the Popish rogues should be 
kept in mind that there was an English 
ship in sight. Alas! that consolation 
was soon lost, for a dense grey mist was 
slowly creeping in from the sea, and 
blotted out the vessel, then gathered in 
closer, and obliterated all landmarks. 
Gradually it turned to a heavy rain, and 
about the same time the ground on 
which they walked became ne longer 
loose sand-hills, but smooth and level. 
It was harder likewise from the wet, 
and this afforded better walking, but 
there lay upon it fragments of weed and 
shell, as though it were liable to be 
covered by the sea, and there was a low, 
languid plash of the tide, which could 
not be seen. Twilight began to deepen 
the mist. The guide was evidently un- 
easy; he sidled up to Philip, and began 
to ask what he—hitherto obstinately 
deaf and contemptuous to French—was 
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very slow to comprehend. At last he 
found it was a question how near it was 
to All Souls’ day? and then came an 
equally amazing query whether the 
gentleman’s babe had been baptized ? 
for it appeared that on All Souls’ day 
the spirits of unchristened infants had 
the power of rising from the sands in a 
bewildering mist, and leading wayfarers 
into the sea. And the poor guide, 
white and drenched, vowed he never 
would have undertaken this walk if he 
had only thought of this. These 
slaughters of heretics must so much 
have augmented the number of the poor 
little spirits; and no doubt Monsieur 
would be specially bewildered by one 
so nearly concerned with him. Philip, 
half frightened, could not help stepping 
forward and pulling Berenger by the 
cloak to make him aware of this strange 
peril ; but he did not get much comfort. 
“ Baptized? Yes; you know she was, 
by the old nurse. Let me alone, I say. 
I would follow her wherever she called 
me, the innocent, and glad—the sooner 
the better.” 

And he shook his brother off with a 
sadness and impatience so utterly un- 
approachable, that Philip, poor boy, 
could only watch his tall figure in the 
wide cloak and slouched hat, stalking 
on ever more indistinct in the gloom, 
while his much confused mind tried to 
settle the theologicai point whether the 
old nurse’s baptism were valid enough 
to prevent poor little Bérangére from 
becoming one of these mischievous 
deluders ; and all this was varied by the 
notion of Captain Hobbs picking up 
their corpses on the beach, and of Sir 
Marmaduke bewailing his only son. 

At last a strange muffled sound made 
him start in the dead silence, but the 
guide hailed the sound with a joyful 
ery—‘ Hola! Blessings on Notre-Dame 
and holy Father Colombeau, now are we 
saved!” And on Philip’s hasty inter- 
rogation, he explained that it was from 
the bells of Nissard, which the good 
priest always caused to be rung during 
these sea- fogs, to disperse all evil beings, 
and guide the wanderers. 

The guide strode on manfully, as the 


sound became clearer and nearer, and 
Philip was infinitely relieved to be free 
from all supernatural anxieties, and to 
have merely to guard against the wiles 
of a Popish priest, a being almost as 
fabulously endowed in his imagination 
as poor little Bérang¢re’s soul could be 
in that of the fisherman. 

The drenching Atlantic mist had 
wetted them all to the skin, and closed 
round them so like a solid wall, that 
they had almost lost sight of each other, 
and had nothing but the bells’ voices to 
comfort them, till quite suddenly there 
was a light upon the mist, a hazy red- 
dish gleam—a window seemed close to 
them. The guide, heartily thanking 
Our Lady and St. Julian, knocked at a 
door, which opened at once into a warm, 
bright, superior sort of kitchen, where 
a neatly-dressed elderly peasant woman 
exclaimed, “ Welcome, poor souls ! 
Enter then. Here, good Father, are 
some bewildered creatures. Eh! wrecked 
are you, good folks, or lost in the fog ?” 

At the same moment there came from 
behind the screen that shut off the fire 
from the door, a benignant-looking, hale 
old man in a cassock, with long white 
hair on his shoulders, and a cheerful 
face, ruddy fiom sea-wind. 

“Welcou.e, my friends,” he said. 
“ Thanks to the saints who have guided 
you safely. You are drenched. Come 
to the fire at once.” 

And as they moved on into the full 
light of the fire and the rude iron lamp 
by which he had been reading, and he 
saw the draggled plumes and other ap- 
purtenances that marked the two youths 
as gentlemen, he added, “Are you 
wrecked, Messieurs? We will do our 
poor best for your accommodation ;” and 
while both mechanically murmured a 
word of thanks, and removed their 
soaked hats, the good man exclaimed, 
as he beheld Berenger’s ashy face, with 
the sunken eyes and deep scars, “ Mon- 
sieur should come to bed at once. He 
is apparently recovering from a severe 
wound. This way, sir; Jolitte shall 
make you some hot tisane.” 

“Wait, sir,” said Berenger, very 
slowly, and his voice sounding hollow 
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from exhaustion ; “they say that you 
ean tell me of my child. Let me hear.” 

“ Monsieur’s child!” exclaimed the 
bewildered curate, looking from him to 
Philip, and then to the guide, who 
poured out a whole stream of explana- 
tion before Philip had arranged three 
words of French. 

“You hear, sir,” said Berenger, as 
the man finished, “I came hither to 
seek my wife, the Lady of Ribaumont.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed the cwré, “do I then 
see M. le Marquis de Nid-de-Merle?” 

“No!” cried Berenger ; “no, I am 
not that scélérat/ Iam her true hus- 
band, the Baron de Ribaumont.” 

“The Baron de Ribaumont perished 
at the St. Bartholomew,” said the curé, 
fixing his eyes on him, as though to 
confute an impostor. 

“Ah, would that I had!” said 
Berenger. “I was barely saved with 
the life that is but misery now. I 
came to seek her—I found what you 
know. They told me that you saved 
the children. Ah, tell me where mine 
is !—all that is left me.” 


‘A few poor babes I was permitted 


to rescue, but very few. But let me 
understand to whom I speak,” he added, 
much perplexed. ‘You, sir——” 

“Tam her husband, married at five 
years old—contract renewed last year. 
It was he whom you call Nid-de-Merle 
who fell on me, and left me for dead. A 
faithful servant saved my life, but I 
have lain sick in England till now, when 
her letter to my mother brought me to 
La Sablerie, to find—to find this. Oh, 
sir, have pity on me! Tell me if you 
-know anything of her, or if you can 
give me her child?” 

“The orphans I was able to save are 
—the boys at nurse here, the girls 
with the good nuns at Lucon,” said the 
priest, with infinite pity in his look. 
“Should you know it, sir?” 

“T would—I should,” said Berenger. 
“But it is a girl, Ah, would that it 
were here! But you—you, sir—you 
know more than these fellows. Is 
there no—no hope of herself?” 

“ Alas! I fear I can give you none,” 
said the priest; ‘“ but 1 will tell all I 


know; only I would fain see you eat, 
rest, and be dried.” 

“How can 1%” gasped he, allowing 
himself, however, to sink into a chair ; 
and the priest spoke : 

“Perhaps you know, sir, that the 
poor Lady fled from her friends, and 
threw herself upon the Huguenots. All 
trace had been lost, when, at a banquet 
given by the mayor of Lucon, there 
appeared some pdtisseries, which some 
ecclesiastics, who had enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Bellaise, recognised as peculiar 
to the convent there, where she had 
been brought up. They were presented 
to the mayor by his friend, Bailli la 
Grasse, who had boasted of the excellent 
conjitures of the heretic pastor’s daughter 
that lodged in the town of La Sablerie. 
The place was in disgrace for having 
afforded shelter and supplies to Mont- 
gomery’s pirate crews, and there were 
narrations of outrages committed on 
Catholics. The army were enraged by 
their failure before La Rochelle; in 
effect, it was resolved to make an 
example, when, on M. de Nid-de-Merle’s 
summons, all knowledge of the Lady 
was denied. Is it possible that she was 
indeed not there?” 

Berenger shook his head. “ She was 
indeed there,” he said, with an irre- 
pressible groan. ‘“‘ Was there no mercy 
—none }” 

“ Ask not, sir,” said the compassionate 
priest; “‘ the flesh shrinks, though there 
may be righteous justice. A pillaged 
town, when men are enraged, is like a 
place of devils unchained. I reached it 
only after it had been taken by assault, 
when all was flame and blood. Ask me 
no more ; it would be worse for you to 
hear, than me to tell,” he concluded, 
shuddering ; but laying his hand kindly 
on Berenger’sarm. “ At least it is ended 
now, and God is more merciful than 
men. Many died by the bombs cast 
into the city, and she for whom you 
ask certainly fell not alive into the 
hands of those who sought her. Take 


comfort, sir; there is One who watches 


and takes count of our griefs. Sir,” 
turning to Philip, “ this gentleman is 
too much spent with sorrow to bear this 
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cold and damp. Aid me, I entreat, to 
persuade him to lie down.” 

Philip understood the priest’s French 
far better than that of the peasants, and 
added persuasions that Berenger was 
far too much exhausted and stunned to 
resist. To spend a night in a Popish 
priest’s house would once have seemed 
to Philip a shocking alternative, yet 
here he was, heartily assisting in remov- 
ing the wet garments in which his 
brother had sat only too long, and was 
heartily relieved to lay him down in the 
priest's own bed, even though there was 
an image over the head, which, indeed, 
the boy never saw. He only saw his 
brother turn away from the light with 
a low, heavy moan, as if he would fain 
be left alone with his sorrow and his 
crushed hopes. 

Nothing could be kinder than Dom 
Colombeau, the priest of Nissard. He 
saw to the whole of his guests being 
put into some sort of dry habiliments 
before they sat round his table to eat of 
the savoury mess in the great pot-cu-feu, 
which had, since their arrival, received 
additional ingredients, and moreover 
sundry villagers had crept into the 
house. Whenever the good Father 
supped at home, any of his flock were 
welcome to drop in to enjoy his hospi- 
tality. After a cup of hot cider round, 
they carried off the fisherman to lodge 
in one of their cottages. Shake-downs 
were found for the others, and Philip, 
wondering what was to become of the 
good host himself, gathered that he 
meant to spend such part of the night 
on the kitchen floor as he did not pass 
in prayer in the church for the poor 
young gentleman, who was in such 
affliction. Philip was not certain 
whether to resent this as an imperti- 
nence or an attack on their Protestant 
principles ; but he was not sure, either 
that the priest was aware what was 
their religion, and was still less certain 
of his own comprehension of these pious 
intentions: he decided that, any way, 
it was better not to make a fool of 
himself. Still, the notion of the mis- 
chievousness of priests was so rooted in 
his head, that he consulted Humfrey 





on the expedience of keeping watch all 
night, but was sagaciously answered 
that “these French rogues don’t do any 
hurt unless they be wrought up to it, 
and the place was as safe as old Hurst.” 

In fact, Philip’s vigilance would have 
been strongly against nature. He never 
awoke till full daylight and morning 
sun were streaming through the vine- 
leaves round the window, and then, to 
his dismay, he saw that Berenger had 
left his bed, and was gone. Suspicions 
of foul play coming over him in full 
force as he gazed round on much that 
he considered as “ Popish furniture,” he 
threw on his clothes, and hastened to 
open the door, when, to his great relief, 
he saw Berenger hastily writing at a 
table under the window, and Smithers 
standing by waiting for the billet. 

“T am sending Smithers on board, to 
ask Hobbs to bring our cloak bags,” said 
Berenger, as his brother entered. “We 
must go on to Lucon.” 

He spoke briefly and decidedly, and 
Philip was satisfied to see him quite 
calm and collected—white, indeed, and 
with the old haggard look, and the 
great scar very purple, instead of red, 
which was always a bad sign with him. 
He was not disposed to answer questions; 
he shortly said, “ He had slept not less 
than usual,” which Philip knew meant 
very little; and he had evidently made 
up his mind, and was resolved not to 
let himself give way. If his beacon of 
hope had been so suddenly, frightfully 
quenched, he still was kept from utter 
darkness by straining his eyes and forcing 
his steps to follow the tiny, flickering 
spark that remained. 

The priest was at his morning mass, 
and so soon as Berenger had given his 
note to Smithers, and sent him off with 
a fisherman to the Zhrostle, he took 
up his hat, and went out upon the 
beach, that lay glistening in the morn- 
ing sun, then turned straight towards 
the tall spire of the church, which had 
been their last night’s guide, Philip 
caught his cloak. 


“You are never going there, Be. 


renger ?” 
“Vex me not now,” was all the 
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reply he got. “There the dead and 
living meet together.” 

“ But, brother, they will take you 
for one of their own sort.” 

“ Let them.” 

Philip was right that it was neither a 
prudent nor consistent proceeding, but 
Berenger had little power of reflection, 
and his impulse at present bore him into 
the church belonging to his native faith 
and land, without any defined feeling, 
save that it was peace to kneel there 
among the scattered worshippers, who 
came and went with their fish-baskets 
in their hands, and to hear the low 
chant of the priest and his assistant 
from within the screen. 

Philip meantime marched up and 
down outside in much annoyance, until 
the priest and his brother came out, 
when the first thing he heard the good 
Colombeau say was, “I would have 
called upon you before, my son, but 
that I feared you were a Huguenot.” 

“T am an English Protestant,” said 
Berenger; “but, ah! sir, I needed 
comfort too much to stay away from 
prayer.” 

Pre Colombeau looked at him in 
perplexity, thinking perhaps that here 
might be a promising convert, if there 
were only time to work on him; but 
Berenger quitted the subject at once, 
asking the distance to Lugon. 

“A full day’s journey,” answered 
Pére Colombeau, and added, “I am 
sorry you are indeed a Huguenot. It 
was what I feared last night, but I 
feared to add to your grief. The nuns 
are not permitted to deliver up children 
to Huguenot relations.” 

“T am her father!” exclaimed Be- 
renger, indignantly. 

“That goes for nothing, according to 
the rules of the Church,” said the priest. 
“The Church cannot yield her children 
to heresy.” 

“But we in England are not Cal- 
vinists,” cried Berenger. ‘ We are not 
like your Huguenots.” 

“The Church would make no differ- 
ence,” said the priest. ‘‘ Stay, sir,” as 


Berenger struck his own forehead, and 
was about to utter a fierce invective. 
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“ Remember that if your child lives, it 
is owing to the pity of the good nuns. 
You seem noi far from the bosom of the 
Church. Did you but return 

“Tt is vain to speak of that,” said 
Berenger, quickly. “Say, sir. Would 
an order from the King avail to open 
these doors ?” 

“Of course it would, if you have the 
influence to obtain one.” 

“T have, I have,” cried Berenger 
eigerly. “The King has been my good 
friend already. Moreover, my English 
grandfather will deal with the Queen. 
The heiress of our house cannot be left 
in a foreign nunnery. Say, sir,” he 
added, turning to the priest, “if I went 
tv Lugon at once, would they answer 
me and let me see my child ?” 

The priest considered a moment, 
and answered, “No sir, I think not. 
The Prioress is a holy woman, very 
strict, and with a horror of heretics. 
She came from the convent of Bellaise, 
and would therefore at once know your 
name, and refuse all dealings with you.” 

“She could not do so, if I brought 
an order from the King.” 

** Certainly not.” 

“Then to Paris!” And laying his 
hand on Philip’s shoulder, he asked the 
boy whether he had understood, and 
explained that he must go at once to 
Paris—riding post—and obtain the 
order from the King. 

“To Paris—to be murdered again !” 
said Philip, in dismay. 

“They do not spend their time there 
in murder,” said Berenger. “And now 
is the time, while the savage villain, 
Narcisse, is with his master in Poland, 
I cannot but go, Philip ; we both waste 
words. You shall take home a letter to 
my Lord.” 

“T—I go not home without you,” 
said Philip, doggedly. 

“T cannot take you, Phil; I have no 
warrant.” 

“T have warrant for going, though. 
My father said he was easier about you 
with me at your side. Where you go, 
I go.” 

The brothers understood each other’s 
ways so well, that Berenger knew the 
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intonation in Philip’s voice that meant 
that nothing should make him give way. 
He persuaded no more, only took mea- 
sures for the journey, in which the kind 
priest gave him friendly advice. There 
was no doubt that the good man pitied 
him sincerely, and wished him success 
more than perhaps he strictly ought to 
have done, unless as a possible convert. 
Of money for the journey there was no 
lack, for Berenger had brought a con- 
siderable sum, intending to reward all 
who had befriended Eustacie, as well as 
to fit her out for the voyage ; and this, 
perhaps, with his papers, he had brought 
ashore to facilitate his entrance into La 
Sablerie,—that entrance which, alas! 
he had found only too easy. He had 
therefore only to obtain horses and a 
guide, and this could be done at La 
Motte-Achard, where the party could 
easily be guided on foot, or conveyed in 
a boat if the fog should not set in 
again, but all the coast-line of Nissard 
was dangerous in autumn and winter ; 
nay, even this very August an old man, 
with his daughter, her infant, and a 
donkey, had been found bewildered be- 
tween the creeks on a sandbank, where 
they stood still and patient, like a pic- 
ture of the Flight into Egypt, when an 
old fisherman found them, and brought 
them to the beneficent shelter of the 
Presbytére. 

Stories of this kind were told at the 
meal that was something partaking of 
the nature of both breakfast and early 
dinner, but where Berenger ate little 
and spoke less. Philip watched him 
anxiously ; the boy thought the journey 
a perilous experiment every way, but, 
boyishly, was resolved neither to own 
his fears of it nor to leave his brother. 
External perils he was quite ready to 
face, and he fancied that his English 
birth would give him some power of 
protecting Berenger, but he was more 
reasonably in dread of the present 
shock bringing on such an illness as 
the last relapse ; and if Berenger lost 
his senses again what should they do? 
He even ventured to hint at this 
danger, but Berenger answered, “That 


will scarce happen again. My head is 
stronger now. Besides, it was doing 
nothing, and hearing her truth profaned, 
that crazed me. No one at least will 
do that again. But if you wish to drive 
me frantic again, the way would be to 
let Hobbs carry me home without seek- 
ing her child.” 

Philip bore this in mind when, with 
flood-tide, Master Hobbs landed, and 
showed himself utterly dismayed at the 
turn affairs had taken. He saw the 
needlessness of going to Lugon without 
royal authority ; indeed, he thought it 
possible that the very application there 
might give the alarm, and cause all 
tokens of the child’s identity to be 
destroyed, in order to save her from her 
heretic relations. But he did not at 
all approve of the young gentlemen 
going off to Paris at once. It was 
against his orders. He felt bound to 
take them home as he had brought 
them, and they might then make a 
fresh start if so pleased them ; but how 
could he return to my Lord and Sir 
Duke without them? “Mr. Ribaumont 
might be right—it was not for him to 
say a father ought not to look after his 
child—yet he was but a stripling him- 
self, and my Lord had said, “ Master 
Hobbs, I trust him to you.” He would 
clearly have liked to have called in a 
boat’s crew, mastered the young gentle- 
men, and carried them on board as cap- 
tives ; but as this was out of his power, 
he was obliged to yield the point. He 
disconsolately accepted the letters in 
which Berenger had explained all, and 
in which he promised to go at once to 
Sir Francis Walsingham’s at Paris, to 
run into no needless danger, and to 
watch carefully over Philip ; and craved 
pardon, in a respectful, but yet manly 
and determined tone, for placing his 
duty to his lost, deserted child above 
his submission to his grandfather. Then 
engaging to look out for a signal on the 
coast if he should sail to Bourdeaux in 
January, to touch and take the pas- 
sengers off, Captain Hobbs took leave, 
and the brothers were left to their own 
resources. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE VELVET COACH, 


“ No, my good Lord, Diana—” 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 


A Late autumn journey from the west 
coast to Paris was a more serious under- 
taking in the sixteenth century than 
the good seaman Master Hobbs was 
aware of, or he would have used stronger 
dissuasive measures against such an un- 
dertaking by the two youths, when the 
elder was in so frail a state of health ; 
but there had been a certain deceptive 
strength and vigour about young Ribau- 
mont while under strong excitement and 
determination, and the whole party 
fancied him far fitter to meet the hard- 
ships than was really the case. Philip 
Thistlewood always recollected that 
journey as the most distressing period 
of his life. 

They were out of the ordinary high- 
ways, and therefore found the hiring of 
horses often extremely difficult. They 
had intended to purchase, but found no 
animals that, as Philip said, they would 
have accepted as a gift, though at every 
wretched inn where they had to wait while 
the country was scoured for the miserable 
jades, their proposed requirements fell 
lower and lower. Dens of smoke, dirt, 
and boorishness were the great propor- 
tion of those inns, where they were 
compelled to take refuge by the break- 
ing down of one or other of their beasts, 
or by stress of weather. Snow, rain, 
thaw and frost alternated, each variety 
rendering the roads impassable ; and at 
the best, the beasts could seldom be 
urged beyond a walk, fetlock deep in 
mire or water. Worse than all, Beren- 
ger, far from recovered, and under the 
heavy oppression of a heartrending grief, 
could hardly fail to lose the ground that 
he had gained under the intluence of 
hope. The cold seemed to fix itself on 
the wound in his cheek, terrible pain 
and swelling set in, depriving him en- 
tirely of sleep, permitting him to take 
no nourishment but fragments of soft 
crumbs soaked in wine or broth—when 
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the inns afforded any such fare—and 
rendering speech excessively painful, 
and at last unintelligible. 

Happily, this was not until Philip 
and Humfrey both had picked up all the 
most indispensable words to serve their 
needs, and storming could be done in 
any language. Besides, they had fallen 
in at La Motte-Achard with a sharp 
fellow named Guibert, who had been 
at sea, and knew a little English, was 
a Norman by birth, knew who the 
Baron de Ribaumont was, and was 
able to make himself generally useful, 
though ill-supplying the place of poor 
Osbert, who would have been invaluable 
in the present predicament. Nothing 
was so much dreaded by any of the 
party as that their chief should become 
utterly unable to proceed. Once let 
him be laid up at one of these little 
auberges, and Philip felt as if all would 
be over with him; and he himself was 
always the most restlessly eager to push 
on, and seemed to suffer less even in 
the biting wind and sleet than on the 
dirty pallets or in the smoky, noisy 
kitchens of the inns. That there was 
no wavering of consciousness was the 
only comfort, and Philip trusted to pre- 
vent this by bleeding him whenever 
his head seemed aching or heated ; and 
under this well-meant surgery it was no 
wonder that he grew weaker every day, 
in spite of the most affectionate and 
assiduous watching on his brother's 
part. 

Nearly six weeks had been spent in 
struggling along the cross-roads, or 
rather in endless delays ; and when at 
last they came on more frequented 
ways, with better inns, well paved 
chaussées, and horses more fit for mse, 
Berenger was almost beyond feeling the 
improvement. At their last halt, even 
Philip was for waiting and sending on 
to Paris to inform Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham of their situation; but Berenger 
only shook his head, dressed himself, 
and imperatively signed to go on. It 
was a bright morning, with a clear 
frost, and the towers and steeples of 
Paris presently began to appear above 
the poplars that bordered the way ; but 
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by this time Berenger was reeling in 
his saddle, and he presently became so 
faint and dizzy, that Philip and Hum- 
frey were obliged to lift him from his 
horse, and lay him under an elm-tree 
that stood a little back from the road. 

“Look up, sir, it is but a league 
further,” quoth Humfrey, “I can see 
the roof of the big Church they call 
Notre-Dame.” 

“He does not open his eyes, he is 
swooning,” said Philip. “ He must have 
some cordial, ere he can sit his horse. 
Can you think of no place where we 
could get a drop of wine or strong 
waters ?” 

“Not I, Master Philip. We passed 
a convent wall but now, but ’twas a 
nunnery, as good as a grave against poor 
travellers. I would ride on, and get 
some of Sir Francis’s folk to bring a 
litter or coach, but I doubt me if I 
could get past the barrier without my 
young Lord’s safe-conduct.” 

Berenger, hearing all, here made an 
effort to raise himself, but sank back 
against Philip’s shoulder. Just then, a 
trampling and lumbering became audi- 
ble, and on the road behind appeared 
first three horsemen riding abreast, 
streaming with black and white rib- 
bons ; then eight pair of black horses, 
a man walking at the crested heads of 
each couple, and behind these a coach, 
shaped like an urn reversed, and with 
a coronet on the top, silvered, while 
the vehicle itself was, melon-like, fluted, 
alternately black, with silver figures, and 
white with black landscapes, and with 
white draperies, embroidered with black 
and silver, floating from the windows. 
Four lacqueys, in thesame magpie-colour- 
ing, stood behind, and outriders fol- 
lowed ; but as the cavalcade approached 
the group by the road-side, one of the 
horsemen paused, saying lightly, “Over 
near the walls for an affair of honour? 
Has he caught it badly ? Who was the 
other?” 

Ere Guibert could answer, the cur- 
tains were thrust aside, the coach stop- 
ped, a lady’s head and hand appeared, 
and a female voice exclaimed, in much 
alarm, “Halt! Ho, you there, in our 


colours, come here. What is it? My 
brother here? Is he wounded ?” 

“Tt is no wound, madame,” said 
Guibert, shoved forward by his English 
comrades, “it is M. le Baron de Ribau- 
mont who is taken ill, and—ah! here 
is Monsieur Philippe.” 

For Philip, seeing a thick black veil 
put back from the face of the most 
beautiful lady who had ever appeared 
to him, stepped forward, hat in hand, 
as she exclaimed, “ Le Baron de Ribau- 
mont! Can it be true? What means 
this? What ails him?” 

“Tt is his wound, madame,” said 
Philip, in his best French; “it has 
broken out again, and he has almost 
dropped from his horse from défai!lance.” 

“Ah, bring him here—lay him on 
the cushions, we will have the honour 
of transporting him,” cried the lady ; 
and, regardless of the wet road, she 
sprang out of the coach, with her 
essences in her hand, followed by at 
least three women, two pages, and two 
little white dogs which ran barking to- 
wards the prostrate figure, but were 
caught up by their pages. “ Ah, cousin, 
how dreadful,” she cried, as she knelt 
down beside him, and held her essences 
towards him. Voice and scent revived 
him, and with a bewildered look and 
gesture half of thanks, half of refusal, 
he gazed round him, then rose to his 
feet without assistance, bent his head, 
and making a sign that he was unable 
to speak, turned towards his horse. 

“Cousin, cousin,” exclaimed the lady, 
in whose fine black eyes tears were 
standing, “you will let me take you 
into the city—you cannot refuse.” 

“Berry, indeed, you cannot ride,” 
entreated Philip; “you must take her 
offer. Are you getting crazed at last?” 

Berenger had hesitated for a moment, 
but he felt himself again dizzy; the 
exertion of springing into his saddle 
was quite beyond him, and bending his 
head he submitted passively to be helped 
into the black and white coach. Hum- 
frey, however, clutched Philip’s arm, 
and said impressively, “ Have a care, 
sir, this is no other than the fine lady, 
sister to the murderous villain that set 
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upon him. If you would save his life, 
don’t quit him, nor let her take him 
elsewhere than to our Ambassador’s. I'll 
not leave the coach-door, and as soon as 
we are past the barriers, I'll send Jack 
Smithers to make known we are coming.” 
Philip, without further ceremony, 
followed the lady into the coach, where 
he found her insisting that Berenger, 
who had sunk back in a corner, should 
lay his length of limb, muddy boots 
and all, upon the white velvet cushions, 
richly worked in black and silver, 
with devices and mottoes, in which 
the crescent moon, and eclipsed or 
setting suns, made a great figure. The 
original inmates seemed to have dis- 
posed of themselves in various nooks 
of the ample conveyance, and Philip, 
rather at a loss to explain his intrusion, 
perched himself awkwardly on the edge 
of the cushions in front of his brother, 
thinking that Humfrey was an officious, 
suspicious fellow, to distrust this lovely 
lady, who seemed so exceedingly shocked 
and grieved at Berenger’s condition. 
“ Ah! I never guessed it had been so 
frightful as this. I should not have 
known him. Ah! had I imagined x 
She leant back, covered her face, and 
wept, as one overpowered ; then, after a 
few seconds, she bent forward, and would 
have taken the hand that hung listlessly 
down, but it was at once withdrawn, 
and folded with the other on his breast. 
“Can you be more at ease? Do you 
suffer much,” she asked, with sympathy 
and tenderness that went to Philip’s 
heart, and he explained. “He cannot 
speak, madame, the shot in his cheek” 
(the lady shuddered, and put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes) “ from time to time 
causes this horrible swelling and tor- 
ture. After that he will be better.” 
“Frightful, frightful,’ she sighed, 
“but we will do our best to make up. 
You, sir, must be his trucheman.” 
Philip, not catching the last word, 
and wondering what kind of man that 
might be, made answer, “I am his 
brother, madame.” 
“Eh! Monsieur son frére. 
Madame sa mére a son so old?” 


“Tam Philip Thistlewood, her hus- 
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band’s son, at your service, madame,” 
said Philip, colouring up to the ears ; 
“T came with him, for he is too weak 
to be alone.” 

“Great confidence must be reposed in 
you, sir,” she said, with a not unflatter- 
ing surprise. “ But whence are you come? 
I little looked tosee Monsieur here.” 

“We came from Anjou, madame. 
We went to La Sablerie,” and he broke 
off. 

“T understand. Ah! let us say no 
more! It rends the heart,” and again 
she wiped away a tear. “ And now——” 

“ We are coming to the Ambassador's 
to obtain”—he stopped, for Berenger 
gave him a touch of peremptory warn- 
ing, but the lady saved his embarrass- 
ment by exclaiming that she could not 
let her dear cousin go to the Ambas- 
sador’s when he was among his own 
kindred. Perhaps Monsieur did not 
know her; she must present herself as 
Madame de Selinville, née de Ribau- 
mont, a poor cousin of ce cher Baron, 
“and even a little to you, If. le frére, if 
you will own me,” and she held out a 
hand, which he ought to have kissed, 
but not knowing how, he only shook 
it. She further explained that her bro- 
ther was at Cracow with Monsieur, now 
King of Poland, but that her father 
lived with her at her hotel, and would 
be enchanted to see his dear cousin, only 
that he, like herself, would be deso- 
lated at the effects of that most miser- 
able of errors. She had been returning 
from her Advent retreat at a convent, 
where she had been praying for the 
soul of the late M. de Selinville, when 
a true Providence had made her remark 
the colours of her family. And now, 
nothing would serve her, but that this 
dear Baron should be carried at once to 
their hotel, which was much nearer 
than that of the Ambassador, and where 
every comfort should await him. She 
clasped her hands in earnest entreaty, 
and Philip, greatly touched by her 
kindness, and perceiving that every 
jolt of the splendid but springless 
vehicle caused Berenger’s head a shoot 
of anguish, was almost acceding to her 
offer, when he was checked by one of 
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the most imperative of those silent 
negatives. Hitherto, Master Thistle- 
wood had been rather proud of his bad 
French, and as long as he could be 
understood, considered trampling on 
genders, tenses, and moods, as a man- 
ful assertion of Englishry, but he 
would just now have given a great 
deal for the command of any language 
but a horseboy’s, to use to this beautiful 
gracious personage. “Merci, madame, 
nous ne fallons pas, nous avons passé 
notre parole Waller droit a l Ambassa- 
deur’s et pas o& else,” did not sound 
very right to his ears; he coloured up 
to the roots of his hair, and knew that 
if Berry had had a smile left in him, 
poor fellow, he would have smiled now. 
But this most charming and polite of 
Ladies never betrayed it, if it were ever 
such bad French, she only bowed her 
head, and said something very pretty, 
—if only he could make it out— 
of being the slave of one’s word, and 
went on persuading. Nor did it make 
the conversation easier, that she in- 
quired after Berenger, and mourned 
over his injuries as if he were un- 
conscious, while Philip knew, nay, was 
reminded every instant, that he was 
aware of all that was passing, most 
anxious that as little as possible should 
be said, and determined against being 
taken to her hotel. So unreasonable 
a prejudice did this seem to Philip, 
that had it not been for Humfrey’s 
words, he would have doubted whether, 
in spite of all his bleeding, his bro- 
ther’s brain were not wandering. 
However, what with Humfrey with- 
out, and Berenger within, the turn to 
the Ambassador’s hotel was duly taken, 
and in process of time a hearty greeting 
passed between Humfreyand the porter; 
and by the time the carriage drew up, 
half the household were assembled on 
the steps, including Sir Francis himself, 
who had already heard more than a 
fortnight back from Lord Walwyn, and 
had become uneasy at the non-arrival 
of his two young guests. On Smithers’s 
appearance, all had been made ready, 
and as Berenger, with feeble, tardy, 
movements, made courteous gestures of 


thanks to the lady, and alighted from 
the coach, he was absolutely received 
into the dignified arms of the Ambas- 
sador. ‘Welcome, my poor lad, I am 
glad to see you here again, though in 
such different guise. Your chamber is 
ready for you, and I have sent my secre- 
tary to see if Maitre Paré be at home, 
so we will, with God’s help, have you 
better at ease anon.” 

Even Philip’s fascination by Madame 
de Selinville could not hold out against 
the comfort of hearing English voices 
all round him, and of seeing his bro- 
ther’s anxious brow expand, and his 
hand and eyes return no constrained 
thanks. Civilities were exchanged on 
both sides; the Ambassador thanked 
the lady for the assistance she had 
rendered to his young friend and guest ; 
she answered with a shade of stiffness, 
that she left her kinsman in good hands, 
and said she should send to inquire that 
evening, and her father would call on 
the morrow ; then, as Lady Walsingham 
did not ask her in, the black and white 
coach drove away. 

The lady threw herself back in one 
corner, covered her face, and spoke no 
word. Her coach pursued its way 
through the streets, and turned at 
length into another great court-yard, 
surrounded with buildings, where she 
alighted, and stepped across a wide but 
dirty hall, where ranks of servants stood 
up and bowed as she passed ; then she 
ascended a wide carved staircase, opened 
a small private door, and entered a tiny 
wainscotted room, hardly large enough 
for her farthingale to turn round in. 
“You, Véronique, come in—only you,” 
she said, at the door; and a waiting 
woman, who had been in the carriage, 
obeyed, no longer clad in the Angevin 
costume, but in the richer and less 
characteristic dress of the ordinary Pari- 
sian femme de chambre. 

“ Undo my mantle in haste!” gasped 
Madame de Selinville. “O Véronique 
—you saw—what destruction !” 

“Ah! if my sweet young lady had 
only known how frightful he had be- 
come, she had never sacrificed herself,” 
sighed Véronique. 
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“Frightful! What with the grave 
blue eyes that seem like the steady 
avenging judgment of St. Michael in his 
triumph in the picture at the Louvre,” 
murmured Madame de Selinville ; then 
she added quickly, “ Yes, yes, it is well. 
She and you, Véronique, may see him 
frightful and welcome. There are other 
eyes—make haste, girl. There—another 
handkerchief. Follow me not.” 

And Madame de Selinville moved 
out of the room, past the great state 
bedroom and the salle beyond, to 
another chamber where more servants 
waited and rose at her entrance. 

“Ts any one with my father ?” 

“No, madame ;” and a page knock- 
ing, opened the door and announced, 
** Madame la Comtesse.” 

The Chevalier, in easy deshabille, 
with a flask of good wine, iced water, 
and delicate cakes and confitures before 
him, a witty and licentious epigram- 
matic poem close under his hand, sat 
lazily enjoying the luxuries that it had 
been his daughter's satisfaction to pro- 
cure for him ever since her marriage. 


He sprang up to meet her with a grace 


and deference that showed how dif- 
ferent a person was the Comtesse de 
Selinville from Diane de Ribaumont. 

“Ah! ma belle, my sweet,” as there 
was a mutual kissing of hands, “ thou 
art returned. Had I known thine hour 
I had gone down for thy first embrace. 
But thou lookest fair, my child, the 
convent has made thee lovelier than 
ever.” 

“Father, who think you is here? It 
is he—the Baron.” 

“The Baron ; who, what Baron ?” 

“What Baron? Eh, father!” she 
cried, impetuously. “ Who could it be 
but one ?” 

“ My child, you are mistaken! That 
young hot-head can never be thrusting 
himself here again.” 

“But he is, father; I brought him 
into Paris in my coach! I left him 
at the Ambassador's.” 

“Thou shouldest have brought him 
here. There will be ten thousand fresh 
imbroglios.” 

“T could not; he is as immoveable 
as ever, though unable to speak! Oh, 
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father, he is very ill, he suffers terribly. 
Oh, Narcisse! Ah! may I never see 
him again !” 

“But what brings him blundering 
here again?” exclaimed the Chevalier. 
“ Speak intelligibly, child! I thought 
we had guarded against that! He 
knows nothing of the survivance.” 

“T cannot tell much. He could not 
open his mouth, and his half-brother, a 
big dull English boy, stammered out a 
few words of shocking French against 
his will. But I believe they had heard 
of la pauvre petite at La Sablerie, came 
over for her, and finding the ruin my 
brother makes wherever he goes, are 
returning seeking intelligence and suc- 
cour fur him.” 

“That may be,” said the Chevalier, 
thoughtfully. “It is well thy brother 
is in Poland. I would not see him 
suffer any more; and we may get him 
back to England ere my son learns that 
he is here.” 

“ Father, there is a better way! Give 
him my hand.” 

“ Bh quoi, child ; if thou art tired of 
devotion, there are a thousand better 
marriages.” 

“No, father, none so good for this 
family. See, I bring him all—all that I 
was sold for. As the price of that, he 
resigns for ever all his claims to the 
ancestral castle—to La Leurre, and 
above all, that claim to Nid-de-Merle as 
Eustacie’s widower, which, should he 
ever discover the original contract, will 
lead to endless warfare.” 

“His marriage with Eustacie was 
annulled. Yet—yet there might be 
doubts. There was the protest; and 
who knows whether they formally re- 
newed their vows when so much went 
wrong at Montpipeau. Child, it is a 
horrible perplexity. I often could wish 
we had had no warning, and the poor 
things had made off together. We could 
have cried shame till we forced out a 
provision for thy brother ; and my poor 
pretty little Eustacie He had 


. tears in his eyes as he broke off. 


Diane made an impatient gesture. 
“She would have died of tedium in 
England, or broken forth so as to have 
atrne scandal, That is all over, father, 
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now; weigh my proposal! Nothing 
else will save my brother from all that 
his cruel hand merits! You will win 
infinite credit at Court. The King 
loved him more than you thought safe.” 

“The King has not a year to live, 
child, and he has personally offended 
the King of Poland. Besides, this 
youth is heretic.” 


“Only by education. Have I not 


heard you say that he had so little of 


the Huguenot that you feared his throw- 
ing you over by an abjuration. And as 
to Monsieur’s enmity, if it be not for- 
gotten, the glory of bringing about a 
conversion would end that at once.” 

“Then, daughter, thou shouldest not 
have let him bury himself among the 
English.” 

“Tt was unavoidable, father, and per- 
haps if he were here he would live in 
an untameable state of distrust, whereas 
we may now win him gradually. You 
will go and see him to-morrow, my dear 
father.” 

“TI must have time to think of this 
thy sudden device.” 

“ Nay, he is in no condition to hear 
of it at present. I did but speak now, 
that you might not regard it as sudden 
when the fit moment comes. It is the 
fixed purpose of my mind. I am no girl 
now, and I could act for myself if I 
would ; but as it is for your interest and 
that of my brother thus to dispose of 
me, it is better that you should act for 
me.” 

“ Child, headstrong child, thou wilt 
make no scandal,” said the Chevalier, 
looking up at his daughter’s handsome 
head drawn up proudly with deter- 
mination. 

“Certainly not, sir, if you will act 
for me.” And Diane sailed away in her 
sweeping folds of black brocade. 

In a few moments more she was 
kneeling with hands locked together 
before a much-gilded little waxen figure 
of St. Eustache with his cross-bearing 
stag by his side, which stood in a cur- 
tained recess in the alcove where her 
stately bed was placed. 

“ Monseigneur St. Eustache, ten wax 
candles every day to your shrine at 
Bellaise, so he recovers ; ten more if he 
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listens favourably and loves me. Nay, 
all—all the Selinville jewels to make 
you a shrine. All—all, so he will 
only let me love him ;” and then, while 
taking up the beads, and pronouncing 
the repeated devotions attached to each, 
her mind darted back to the day when, 
as young children, she had played un- 
fairly, defrauded Landry Osbert, and 
denied it; how Berenger, though him- 
self uninjured, had refused to speak to 
her all that day—how she had hated 
him then—how she had thought she 
had hated him throughout their brief 
intercourse in the previous year; how 
she had played into her brother’s hands ; 
and when she thought to triumph over 
the man who had scorned her, found 
her soul all blank desolation, and light 
gone out from the earth! Reckless 
and weary, she had let herself be 
united to M. de Selinville, and in her 
bridal honours and amusements had 
tried to crowd out the sense of dreariness 
and lose herself in excitement. Then 
came the illness and death of her hus- 
band, and almost at the same time the 
knowledge of Berenger’s existence. She 
sought excitement again in that feverish 
form of devotion then in vogue at Paris, 
and which resulted in the League. She 
had hitherto stunned herself as it were 
with penances, processions, and sermons, 
for which the host of religious orders 
then at Paris had given ample scope ; 
and she was constantly devising new 
extravagances. Even at this moment 
she wore sackcloth beneath her brocade, 
and her rosary was of death’s heads. 
She was living on the outward husk 
of the Roman Church, not penetrating 
into its living power, and the phase of 
religion, which fostered Henry III. and 
the League, offered her no more. 

All, all had melted away beneath the 
sad but stedfast glance of those two 
eyes, the only feature still unchanged 
in the marred, wrecked countenance. 
That honest, quiet refusal, that look 
which came from a higher atmosphere 
had filled her heart with passionate 
beatings and aspirations once more, and 
more consciously than ever. Womanly 
feeling for suffering, and a deep longing 
to compensate to him, and earn his love, 
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nay, wrest it from him by the benefits 
she would heap upon him, were all at 
work ; but the primary sense was the 
longing to rest on the only perfect truth 
she had ever known in man, and thus 
with passionate ardour she poured forth 
her entreaties to St. Eustache, a married 
saint, who had known love, and could 
feel for her, and could surely not object 
to the affection to which she completely 
gave way for one whose hand was now 
as free as her own. 

But St. Eustache was not Diane’s only 
hope. That evening she sent Véro- 


nique to René of Milan, the court-per- 
fumer, but also called by the malicious, 
Cempotsonneur de la Reine, to obtain 
from him the most infallible charm and 
love potion in his whole repertory. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE CHEVALIER’S EXPIATION. 


“ Next, Sirs, did he marry ? 
And whom, Sirs, did he marry? One like 
himself, 
Though doubtless graced with many virtues, 
young, 
And erring, and in nothing more astray 
Than in this marriage.” 


Taytor, Edwin the Fair. 


Noruine could be kinder than the Am- 
bassador’s family, and Philip found 
himself at once at home there, at least 
in his brother’s room, which was all the 
world to him. Fortunately, Ambroise 
Paré, the most skilful surgeon of his 
day, had stolen a day from his attend- 
ance on King Charles, at St. Germain, 
to visit his Paris patients, and, though 
unwilling to add to the list of cases, 
when he heard from Walsingham’s 
secretary who the sufferer was, and 
when injured, he came at once to afford 
his aid. 

He found, however, that there was 
little scope for present treatment, he 
could only set his chief-assistant to 
watch the patient and to inform him 
when the crisis should be nearer; but 
remarking the uneasy, anxious expres- 
sion in Berenger’s eyes, he desired to 
know whether any care on his mind 
might be interfering with his recovery. 
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A Huguenot, and perfectly trustworthy, 
he was one who Walsingham knew 
might safely hear the whole, and after 
hearing all, he at once returned to his 
patient, and leaning over him, said, 
“Vex not yourself, sir ; your illness is 
probably serving you better than health 
could do.” 

Sir Francis thought this quite pro- 
bable, since Charles was so unwell and 
so beset with his mother’s creatures 
that no open audience could be obtained 
from him, and Paré, who always had 
access to him, might act when no one 
else could reach him. Meantime the 
Ambassador rejoiced to hear of the in- 
stinctive caution that had made Berenger 
silence Philip on the object of the jour- 
ney to Paris, since if the hostile family 
guessed at the residence of the poor in- 
fant, they would have full opportunity 
for obliterating all the scanty traces of 
her. Poor persecuted little thing! the 
uncertain hope of her existence seemed 
really the only thread that still bound 
Berenger to life. He had spent eighteen 
months in hope deferred, and constant 
bodily pain; and when the frightful 
disappointment met him at La Sablerie, 
it was no wonder that his heart and 
hope seemed buried in the black scorched 
ruins where all he cared for had perished. 
He was scarcely nineteen, but the life 
before him seemed full of nothing but 
one ghastly recollection, and, as he said 
in the short sad little letter which he 
wrote to his grandfather from his bed, 
he only desired to live long enough to 
save Eustacie’s child from being a name- 
less orphan maintained for charity in a 
convent, and to see her safe in Aunt 
Cecily’s care; and then he should be 
content to have done with this world 
for ever. 

The thought that no one except him- 
self could save the child, seemed to give 
him the resolution to battle for life that 
often bears the patient through illness, 
though now he was suffering more 
severely and consciously than ever he 


‘had done before; and Lady Walsing- 


ham often gave up hopes of him. He 

was tenderly cared for by her and her 

women ; but Philip was the most con- 

stant nurse, and his unfailing assiduity 
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and readiness amazed the household 
who had begun by thinking him un- 
gainly, loutish, and fit for nothing but 
country sports. 

The Chevalier de Ribaumont came 
daily to inquire ; and the first time he 
was admitted actually burst into tears 
at the sight of the swollen disfigured 
face, and the long mark on the arm 
which lay half-uncevered. Presents 
of delicacies, ointments, and cooling 
drinks were frequently sent from him 
and from the Countess de Selinville ; 
but Lady Walsingham distrusted these, 
and kept her guest strictly to the 
regimen appointed by Paré. Now and 
then, billets would likewise come. The 
first brought a vivid crimson into Be- 
renger’s face, and both it and all its 
successors he instantly tore into the 
smallest fragments, without letting any 
one see it. 

On the last day of the Carnival, the 
young men of the household had asked 
Master Thistlewood to come out with 
them and see the procession of the 
Beuf Gras; but before it could take 
place, reports were flying about that put 
the city in commotion, caused the Am- 
bassador to forbid all going out, and 
made Philip expect another Huguenot 
massacre. The Duke of Alengon and 
the King of Navarre had been detected, 
it was said, in a conspiracy for over- 
throwing the power of the Queen- 
mother, bringing in the Huguenots, and 
securing the crown to Alengon on the 
King’s death. Downstairs, the Ambas- 
sador and his secretaries sat anxiously 
striving to sift the various contradictory 
reports ; upstairs, Philip and Lady 
Walsingham were anxiously watching 
Berenger in what seemed the long-ex- 
pected crisis, and Philip was feeling as if 
all the French Court were welcome to 
murder one another so that they would 
only let Ambroise Paré come to his 
brother's relief. And it was impossible 
even to send ! 

At last, however, when Ash-Wednes- 
day was half over, there was a quiet 
movement, and a small pale man in 
blick was at the bedside, without 
Philip’s having even seen his entrance. 
He looked at his exhausted patient, 
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and said, ‘‘ It is well, I could not have 
done you any good before.” 

And when he had set Berenger more 
at ease, he told how great had been the 
confusion at St. Germain when the plot 
had become known to the Queen-mother. 
The poor King had been wakened at 
two o’clock in the morning, and carried 
to his litter, where Paré and his old 
nurse had tended him. He only said, 
“Can they not let me die in peace?” 
and his weakness had been so great on 
arriving, that the surgeon could hardly 
have left him for M. de Ribaumont, 
save by his own desire. “ Yes, sir,” 
added Paré, seeing Berenger attending 
to him, “ we must have you well quickly; 
his Majesty knows all about you, and 
is anxious to see you.” 

In spite of these good wishes, the 
recovery was very slow ; for, as the sur- 
geon had suspected, the want of skill 
in those who had had the charge of 
Berenger at the first had been the cause 
of much of his protracted suffering. 
Paré, the inventor of trephining, was, 
perhaps, the only man in Europe who 
could have dealt with the fracture in 
the back of the head, and he likewise 
extracted the remaining splinters of the 
jaw, though at the cost of much severe 
handling and almost intolerable pain : 
but by Easter, Berenger found the good 
surgeon’s encouragement verified, and 
himself on the way to a far more effec- 
tual cure than he had hitherto thought 
possible. Sleep had come back to him, 
he experienced the luxury of being free 
from all pain, he could eat without diffi- 
culty ; and Paré, always an enemy to 
wine, assured him that half the severe 
headaches for which he had been almost 
bled to death, were the consequence of 
his living on bread soaked in sack 
instead of solid food ; and he was for- 
bidden henceforth to inflame his brain 
with anything stronger than sherbet. 
His speech, too, was much improved ; 
he still could not utter all the con- 
sonants perfectly, and could not speak 
distinctly without articulating very 
slowly, but all the discomfort and pain 
were gone; and though still very weak, 
he told Philip that now all his course 
seemed clear towards his child, instead 
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of being like a dull, distraught dream. 
His plan was to write to have a vessel 
sent from Weymouth, to lie off the 
coast till his signal should be seen from 
La Motte-Achard, and then to take in 
the whole party, and the little yearling 
daughter, whom he declared he should 
trust to no one but himself. Lady 
Walsingham remonstrated a little at the 
wonderful plans hatched by the two 
lads together, and yet she was too glad 
to see a beginning of brightening on 
his face to make many objections. It 
was only too sad to think how likely he 
was again to be disappointed. 

He was dressed, but had not left his 
room, and was lying on cushions in the 
ample window overlooking the garden, 
while Frances and Elizabeth Walsing- 
ham in charge of their governess tried 
to amuse him by playing and singing to 
the lute, when a message was brought 
that M. le Chevalier de Ribaumont 
prayed to be admitted to see hiin privily. 

“What bodes that?” he languidly 
said. 

“Mischief, no doubt,” said Frances 
“Send him word that 


Walsingham. 
you are seriously employed.” 

“Nay, that could scarce be, when he 
must have heard the twanging of the 


lute,” said her sister. 
sister.” 

“But M. le Baron has not yet heard 
Mr. Sidney's last madrigal, and I was 
to send him his opinion of it,” pouted 
Frances ; ‘and I know that would do 
him good, while the old grasshopper 
knight always wearies and chafes him.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, kind Mistress Frances,” 
said Berenger, ‘‘ methinks I had better 
face the enemy and have the matter 


“Come away, 


The ladies took the hint and vanished, 
but Philip remained till the Chevalier 
had entered, more resplendent than 
ever, in a brown velvet suit slashed 
with green satin, and sparkling with 
gold lace—a contrast to the deep mourn- 
ing habit in which Berenger was dressed. 
After inquiries for his health, the Che- 
valier looked at Philip, and expressed 
his desire of speaking with his cousin 
alone. 

“If it be of business,” said Berenger, 
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much on his guard, “my head is still 
weak, and I would wish to have the 
presence of the Ambassador or one of 
his secretaries.” 

“This is not so much a matter of 
business as of family,” said the Che- 
valier, still looking so uneasily at Philip 
that Berenger felt constrained to advise 
him to join the young ladies in the 
garden ; but instead of doing this, the 
boy paced the corridors like a restless 
dog waiting for his master, and no 
sooner heard the old gentleman bow 
himself out than he hurried back again, 
to find Berenger heated, panting, agi- 
tated as by a sharp encounter. 

“Brother, what is it—what has the 
old rogue done to you?” 

“Nothing,” said Berenger, tardily 
and wearily ; and for some minutes he 
did not attempt to speak, while Philip 
devoured his curiosity as best he might. 
At last he said, ‘‘ He was always beyond 
me. What think you? Now he wants 
me to turn French courtier and marry 
his daughter.” 

“His daughter!” exclaimed Philip, 
“that beautiful lady I saw in the 
coach ?” 

A nod of assent. 

“T only wish it were I.” 

“ Philip,” half angrily, “how can you 
be such a fool?” 

“Of course, I know it can’t be,” said 
Philip sheepishly, but a little offended. 
“But she’s the fairest woman my eyes 
ever beheld.” 

“ And the falsest.” 

“ My father says all women are false ; 
only they can’t help it, and don’t mean 
it.” 

“Only some do mean it,” said Beren- 
ger, drily. 

“ Brother!” cried Philip, fiercely, as 
if ready to break a lance, “ what right 
have you to accuse that kindly, lovely 
dame of falsehood ?” 

“Tt skills not going through all,” 
said Berenger, wearily. ‘I know her 
of old. She began by passing herself 
off on me as my wife.” 

“ And you were not transported ?” 

“T am not such a gull as you.” 

“ How very beautiful your wife must 
have been!” said Philip, with gruff 
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amazement overpowering his considera- 
tion. 

“Much you know about it,” returned 
Berenger, turning his face away. 

There was a long silence, first broken 
by Philip, asking more cautiously, “And 
what did you say to him?” 

“T said whatever could show it was 
most impossible. Even I said the 
brother’s handwriting was too plain on 
my face for me to offer myself to the 
sister. But it seems all that is to be 
passed over as an unlucky mistake. I 
wish I could guess what the old fellow 
is aiming at.” 

“T am sure the lady looked at you as 
if she loved you.” 

“Simpleton! She looked to see how 
she could beguile me. Love! They do 
nothing for love here, you foolish boy, 
save par amour. If she loved me, 
her father was the last person she 
would have sent me. No, no; ’tis a 
new stratagem, if I could only see my 
way into it. Perhaps Sir Francis will 
when he can spend an hour on me.” 

Though full of occupation, Sir Francis 
never failed daily to look in upon his 
convalescent guest, and when he heard 
of the Chevalier’s interview, he took 
care that Berenger should have full 
time to consult him ; and, of course, he 
inquired a good deal more into the par- 
ticulars of the proposal than Philip had 
done. When he learnt that the Che- 
valier had offered all the very consider- 
able riches and lands that Diane enjoyed 
in right of her late husband as an 
equivalent for Berenger’s resignation of 
all claims upon the Nid-de-Merle pro- 
perty, he noted it on his tables, and 
desired to know what these claims 
might be. “TI cannot tell,” said Beren- 
ger. ‘You may remember, sir, the 
parchments with our contract of mar- 
riage had been taken away from Chateau 
Leurre, and I have never seen them.” 

“Then,” said the Ambassador, “ you 
may hold it as certain that those parch- 
ments give you some advantage which he 
hears, since he is willing to purchase it at 
so heavy a price. Otherwise he himself 
would be the natural heir of those lands.” 

“After my child,” said Berenger, 
hastily. 
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“Were you on your guard against 
mentioning your trust in your child’s 
life?” said Sir Francis. 

The long scar turned deeper purple 
than ever. “Only so far as that I said 
there still be rights I had no power to 
resign,” said Berenger. ‘And then he 
began to prove to me—what I had no 
mind to hear” (and his voice trembled) 
“all that I know but too well.” 

“Hum! you must not be left alone 
again to cope with him,” said Walsing- 
ham. “Did he make any question of 
the-validity of your marriage ?” 

“No, sir, it was never touched on. 
T would not let him take her name into 
his lips.” 

.Walsingham considered for some 
minutes, and then said, “ It is clear, 
then, that he believes that the marriage 
can be sufficiently established to enable 
you to disturb him in his possession of 
some part, at least, of the Angevin in- 
heritance, or he would not endeavour to 
purchase your renunciation of it by the 
hand of a daughter so richly endowed.” 

“T would willingly renounce it, if 
that were all! I never sought it ; only 
I cannot give up her child’s rights.” 

“And that you almost declared,” 
proceeded Walsingham ; “so that the 
Chevalier has by his negotiation gathered 
from you that you have not given up 
hope that the infant lives. Do your 
men know where you believe she is ?” 

“ My Englishmen know it, of course,” 
said Berenger ; “but there is no fear of 
them. The Chevalier speaks no English, 
and they scarcely any French ; and, be- 
sides, I believe they deem him equally 
my butcher with his son. The other 
fellow I only picked up after I was on 
my way to Paris, and I doubt his know- 
ing my purpose,” 

“« The Chevalier must have had speech 
with him, though,” said Philip ; “ for it 
was he who brought word that the old 
rogue wished to speak with you.” 

“ It would be well to be quit yourself 
of the fellow ere leaving Paris,” said 
Walsingham. 

“Then, sir,” said Berenger, with an 
anxious voice, “do you indeed think 
I have betrayed aught that can peril 
the poor little one?” 
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Sir Francis smiled. “We do not 
set lads of your age to cope with old 
foxes,” he answered ; “and it scems to 
me that you used fair discretion in the 
encounter. The mere belief that the 
child lives does not show him where she 
may be. In effect, it would seem likely 
to most that the babe would be nursed 
in some cottage, and thus not be in the 
city of La Sablerie at all. He might, 
mayhap, thus be put on a false scent.” 

“Ohno,” exclaimed Berenger, startled ; 
“that might bring the death of some 
other person’s child on my soul.” 

“That shall be guarded against,” said 
Sir Francis. “In the meantime, my fair 
youth, keep your matters as silent as may 
be—do not admit the Chevalier again in 
my absence ; and, as to this man Guibert, 
I will confer with my steward whether 
he knows too much, and whether it be 
safer to keep or dismiss him !” 

“Tf only I could see the King, and 
leave Paris,” sighed Berenger. 

And Walsingham, though unwilling 
to grieve the poor youth further, be- 
thought himself that this was the most 
difficult and hopeless matter of all. As 
young Ribaumont grew better, the 
King grew worse; he himself only saw 
Charles on rare occasions, surrounded 
by a host of watchful eyes and ears, and 
every time he marked the progress of 
disease ; and though such a hint could 
not be given by an Ambassador, he 
thought that by far the best chance of 
recovery of the child lay in the con- 
fusion that might probably follow the 
death of Charles [X. in the absence of 
his next heir. 

Berenger reckoned on the influence 
of Elisabeth of Austria, who had been the 
real worker in his union with Eustacie ; 
but he was told that it was vain to ex- 
pect assistance from her. In the first 
year of her marriage, she had fondly 
hoped to enjoy her husband’s confidence, 
and take her natural place in his Court ; 
. but she was of no mould to struggle with 
Catherine de Medicis, and after a time 
had totally desisted. Even at the time 
of the St. Bartholomew, she had endea- 
voured to uplift her voice on the side 
of mercy, and had actually saved the 


lives of the King of Navarre, and Prince 
of Condé, and her father, the good Maxi- 
milian II. had written in the strongest 
terms to Charles IX. expressing his 
horror of the massacre. Six weeks later, 
the first hour after the birth of her first 
and only child, she had interceded with 
her husband for the lives of two Hugue- 
nots who had been taken alive, and 
failing then either through his want of 
will or want of power, she had col- 
lapsed, and yielded up the endeavour. 
She ceased to listen to petitions from 
those who had hoped for her assistance, 
as if to save both them and herself use- 
less pain, and seemed to lapse into a 
sort of apathy to all public interests. 
She hardly spoke, mechanically fulfilled 
her few offices in the Court, and seemed 
to have turned her entire hope and 
trust into prayer for her husband. Her 
German confessor had been sent home, 
and a Jesuit given her in his stead, but 
she had made no resistance ; she seemed 
to the outer world a dull, weary, 
stranger, obstinate in leading a conven- 
tual life ; but those who knew her best 
—and of these few was the Huguenot 
surgeon Paré—knew that her heart had 
been broken, when, as a new-made 
mother, she had failed to win those two 
guilty lives, or to make her husband 
free himself from his bondage to bloody 
counsels. To pray for him was all that 
remained to her—and unwearied had 
been those prayers. Since his health 
had declined, she had been equally in- 
defatigable in attending on him, and 
did not seem to have a single interest 
beyond his sick chamber. 

As to the King of Navarre, for whose 
help Berenger had hoped, he had been 
all these months in the dishonourable 
thraldom of Catherine de Médicis, and 
was more powerless thanever at thisjunc- 
ture, having been implicated in Alengon’s 
plot, and imprisoned at Vincennes. 

And thus, the more Berenger heard 
of the state of things, the less hopeful 
did his cause appear, till he could 
almost have believed his best chance 
lay in Philip’s plan of persuading the 
Huguenots to storm the convent. 

To be continued. 
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BY THE REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


In the April number of this Magazine, 
Mrs. Faweett, pleading gracefully in 
behalf of a further advance in the edu- 
cation of women of the middle and 
upper classes, suggests an ingenious 
plan by which women might be ad- 
mitted to the advantages of collegiate 
education at Cambridge. Till lately, no 
one could become a recognised student 
there except by entering one of the 
Colleges; but it is now open to a 
Master of Arts to obtain a licence 
for his own house as a “ Hostel,” and 
students residing in such a licensed 
house are placed upon the same footing, 
in respect of examinations and degrees, 
as members of a College. Why should 
not some married Master of Arts set up 
a hostel exclusively for young women ! 
A Women’s College might thus enter 
into the Cambridge system without any 
University change except the single one 
of carrying out the principle already 
introduced so happily into the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, and admit- 
ting students to be examined without 
distinction of sex. This is Mrs. Faweett’s 
suggestion, and her name carries some 
Cambridge authority with it. But at 
present it remains only a suggestion ; 
those who are in earnest in desiring a 
higher intellectual culture for women are 
afraid of it, and think it, to say the least, 
not yet practicable. Another proposal 
is now assuming a practical shape, which 
has substantially the same object, and 
which its promoters desire to carry into 
effect with as little delay as possible. But 
to do this, they must enlist the sympathy 
and support of the public; and I hope to 
contribute something in the present paper 
towards making it generally understood. 
It is proposed to establish a College 
which shall secure as far as possible the 
recognised advantages of a higher Colle- 
giate education for women, and which 


shall at the same time be liable as little 
as possible to the objections which the 
fear of making women unfeminine might 
suggest. ‘The lists of its Committees 
contain names which command the re- 
spect of many different classes, and 
which guarantee sufficiently the prac- 
tical, sober, English character of the 
scheme. The College may be justly 
described as imitating, with variations, 
the form of one of the Oxford or 
Cambridge Colleges. Its general aim 
is to offer to young women of the same 
class the aids which those Colleges have 
provided for young men. It will not 
have at its disposal, indeed, the splendid 
prizes called fellowships. But in other 
respects the idea is an ambitious one. 
In the course of studies, in the age of 
the students, the period of residence, 
and the quality of the teaching, the 
standard of Oxford and Cambridge is 
that which it is proposed to adopt. 

It is evident therefore that, though 
an indefinite number of Ladies’ Col- 
leges are already in existence, the pro- 
posed College will be a new thing. It 
is bound to make out a special case for 
itself. It affirms that it need not be 
an absolute and universal ordinance 
that the education of women should 
stop at an earlier age or be more de- 
sultory than that of men. Where young 
women and their parents desire it, let 
them have the chance of prolonged sys- 
tematic instruction of the best kind and 
under the best discipline. The College 
will be open to students of an age— 
say from seventeen years and upwards ; 
it will commend to its students a three- 
years’ course, though allowing residence 
for a shorter period; it will provide 
separate rooms and a liberal system of 
discipline ; it will seek to obtain the 
services of the most competent teachers ; 
and it will endeavour to secure an ex- 
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amination of a fixed University standard, 
to be passed at the end of its course. It 
is suggested that the College should be 
placed at some point most easily acces- 
sible from London and Cambridge. The 
lecturers and teachers will not be of 
either sex exclusively, but the head 
and the other resident officials will be 
ladies. There must be instruction in 
divinity, and also some household wor- 
ship ; and it is intended that the reli- 
gious profession of the College should 
be “Church of England,” but that 
attendance at divinity lectures or at 
prayers should not be compulsory. For 
readers who are not familiar with Oxford 
and Cambridge life it is well to add that 
the residence at the College will not take 
up more than about half the year. 

As to the actual subjects to be taught 
it would be impossible, or at least 
highly unwise, for the promoters to 
pledge themselves to details. ‘This is 
a field on which all kinds of battles 
may be fought. What women ought 
to learn is a very open question indeed. 
What men ought to learn is now almost 
equally a matter of controversy. To 
escape out of the hands of theorists, the 
promoters have followed the principle 
involved in its plan, and have proposed 
that the students should be prepared 
for such an examination as the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge puts before its 
ordinary Degree, but that Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, and Drawing should also 
be regularly taught. The choice of sub- 
jects is undoubtedly a matter of great 
importance, but it is the safest policy 
to wait upon the conclusions of expe- 
rience and intelligent opinion with refer- 
ence to such selection. 

In discussing this project I shall best 
consult clearness and brevity by adopt- 
ing a formal arrangement of pros and 
cons. I shall first state brietly the chief 
arguments in support of such an insti- 
tution, and then consider the objections 
most likely to be urged against it. 

(1) Weare bound to make out, in the 


first place, that the education of women - 


in this country is chargeable with defects 
which point to some such remedy. I 
may almost assume that this is admitted 
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by those whom it is worth while to 
attempt to convince. Suppose the 
parents of a family to be desirous of 
giving a good education both to their 
sons and their daughters. The most 
obvious course with the boys is to send 
them to school, and to college. They may 
choose amonyst innumerable schools, 
taught by graduates of high and certified 
attainments. What are they to do for 
their daughters? They may send them 
to a girls’ school, or give them a gover- 
ness at home; in either case the general 
teaching will be in female hands, special 
lessons being given by “masters.” But 
how are the educators educated? What 
opportunities have school-mistresses and 
governesses had of preparing themselves 
to educate others? The most favourable 
answer that can be given, I believe, is 
that in London it is possible to attend 
classes, at Queen’s College, Bedford Col- 
lege, and elsewhere, taught by really 
superior men. ‘These classes have been 
of very great service ; but the true way 
to estimate them is to consider how far 
we should be satisfied if we had nothing 
but these for our boys and young men. 
It does great credit to the energy and 
capacity for learning of young women, 
that we have so many respectable gover- 
nesses and school-mistresses ; but what 
have we a right to expect of the best? 
How can we wonder that there are so 
many totally incompetent? how are 
parents to discriminate between the good 
and the bad ? 

Very complete and unimpeachable 
evidence as to the existing character of 
the education of girls is presented in the 
Report of the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion. The Commissioners themselves, 
expressing the concurrent opinion of 
their witnesses and inspectors, complain 
of the “ want of thoroughness and foun- 
“ dation, want of system, slovenliness, 
“and showy superficiality, inattention 
“to rudiments, undue time given to 
“ accomplishments, and those not taught 
“ intelligibly or in any scientific man- 
“ ner, want of organization,”' by which 
female education is characterised. One 
of the Assistant Commissioners, Mr. 

1 Vol. i. p. 548. 
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Fearon, who has taken great pains with 
this part of the inquiry, points out that 
these defects would not be remedied by 
the multiplication of training institutions 
for governesses, for the reason that the 
large majority are persons who have been 
compelled by unforeseen circumstances 
to resort to teaching for a livelihood. 
“This one consideration suffices to 
** show the utter inadequacy of attempts 
“to secure the competency of female 
“teachers by providing governesses’ 
“ homes and the like. There is only one 
“ means of securing this competency, and 
“that is by providing for all English- 
“ women of the middle class the oppor- 
“tunity of higher liberal education.” ? 
Accordingly attention should be directed, 
in Mr. Fearon’s opinion, to “the establish- 
** ment or support of central institutions 
“‘ for the superior education of young 
“women.” ‘The Commissioners endorse 
this opinion. They refer to a proposal 
for a new College, “designed to hold, in 
“relation to girls’ schools and home 
“ teaching, a position analogous to that 
“ occupied by the Universities towards 
“the public schools for boys;” and 
they say, “ We have little to do but to 
“express our cordial approval of the 
“ object aimed at in this proposal.”® 

A very interesting historical question 
is suggested by some of the evidence. It 
appears that in an indefinite number of 
cases the endowments actually applied 
to the education of boys were intended 
equally for the education of girls. The 
magnificent revenues of Christ's Hos- 
pital, for example, amounting to some 
50,000/. a year, were for the benefit of 
boys and girls. They are applied, it 
is true, to the education of boys and 
girls : but in the schools of this charity 
there are only 18 girls to 1,192 boys.* It 
is one of the important recommendations 
of the Commission that 10,000/. a year 
from the income of Christ’s Hospital 


1 Mr. Fitch says, “The number of gover- 
nesses who have been educated with a view to 
the work, and who have contemplated the 
adoption of it as a profession, is very small ; 
not more, as far as oo judge, than 6 or 7 
per cent.”—Schools Inquiry Report, ix. 284. 

2 Vol. vii. p. 394. 


3 Vol. i. p. 569. 4 Vol. i. p. 490. 


should be restored to the education of 
girls. The question suggested by this 
withdrawal of endowments from female 
education is whether our ancestors held 
more strongly than we that the educa- 
tion of women should be on a par with 
that of men. Certainly when we go 
back to the 17th and 16th centuries, 
we begin to find the scholarship of men 
not reckoned unbecoming to women. 
The sneer expressed in the word “ blue- 
stocking” appears to be the product of 
an effeminate age. When men were 
most manly,—in England, in Germany, 
in Italy,—we find women more decidedly 
sharing their education and cares. As it 
often turns out, the advance proposed 
will be partly a recovery of lost ground. 

(2) In advocating the establishment 
of a College for Women, we rely upon 
the known advantages which College 
students enjoy. It is no trifling matter, 
that the life should be laid out with 
exclusive reference to a student’s inte- 
rests and convenience. Each day will 
bring with it a regular plan of 
studies. The instructors provided will 
be such as are accustomed to give the 
highest kind of instruction in their 
respective subjects, and they will give 
their lessons as to pupils able to under- 
stand and to sympathise with them. 
The students, whilst liberty of choice 
will be allowed them, will find a curri- 
culum of studies arranged, and be en- 
couraged to bring themselves up to such 
proficiency as to be able to stand the 
test of an examination. It is not a 
part of the scheme to attempt to secure 
high rewards for those who excel in 
the examinations ; but the stimulus of 
reward cannot be altogether absent. 
There cannot but be some emulation 
amongst a number of fellow-students ; 
and there is sure to be a gradual accre- 
tion of prizes and other solid benefits 
for those who distinguish themselves. 
As we look back to our own College 
days, probably their most valued advan- 
tage is that of the companionship of the 
friends whom a common thirst for know- 
ledge brought together. This has been 
almost altogether denied to women. 
Girls’ friendships are laughed at as 
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casual and sentimental attachments. 
Hardly any opportunity is afforded to 
young women to find out really con- 
genial associates, and to knit friendships 
out of high and enduring interests. But 
can anything be imagined more likely to 
comfort and sustain and elevate female 
life than the power of forming such 
friendships? And is it not a solid ar- 
gument in favour of a Women’s College, 
that in this way, and this only, they will 
be able to share with their brothers the 
privilege of making College friends ? 

(3) But a College for advanced in- 
struction exerts an influence not only 
on its actual students, but on education 
generally. Here again we may look to 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is notorious 
that University education usually 
governs school education. The schools 
which feed the Universities must make 
it their main object to prepare boys for 
going to College. Schoolmasters cannot 
afford to make a change unless a cor- 
responding change be made at the Uni- 
versities. Lower departments naturally 
look to the higher ; earlier stages to the 
more advanced. Ifthe English Univer- 
sities were swept away, the loss would 
be more than that of the education given 
to men at College; there would be a 
lowering of the standard, a relaxing of 
the tension, thoughout the whole se- 
condary education of the country. 

Some pointed evidence to this effect 
was given by Dr. William Smith 
before the Schools Inquiry Commission. 
Being asked, “What in your opinion 
“ has been the nature of the influence of 
“ the University of London as applied to 
“‘ education?” he answers, “It has been 
“‘ the same in degree, though I believe 
“ larger in area, than that exercised by 
“the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
“ bridge on the Grammar Schovls. As 
“the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
“bridge have given unity and consistency 
“ to the teaching of the larger Grammar 
“ Schools, so I think the University of 
“ London has given the same unity and 


“consistency to many of the Middle-- 


“ class Schools and to the Catholic and 
“ Dissenting Colleges, and also improved 
“ their education.” Dr. Smith mentions 
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the case of Stonyhurst College. At first 
the pupils sent up for examination from 
this school were very ill prepared. 
“ After a lapse of some time they were 
“sent exceedingly well prepared; so 
“ well prepared that I do not believe any 
“ of the boys from the sixth form of our 
“ Public Schools are better prepared. I 
do not think it possible that they could 
“have a better education given them 
“ than Stonyhurst gives, and I attribute 
“ that very much to the influence of the 
“ University of London.” The same 
effect has been observed in the Dissenting 
Colleges, and in many private schools. 
It is traced, it is true, to an examination, 
not to a residentiary College ; and it 
might appear that the Cambridge Local 
Examinations, now extended to girls, 
would do whatever can be done by an 
agency of this kind to stimulate and 
improve the teaching of girls. But the 
examination to which Dr. Smith princi- 
pally refers is for matriculation, and the 
larger number of those who pass it do 
so with the view of carrying on their 
studies further. It is thus described 
by Dr. Carpenter: “It is intended to 
“ test the possession by the candidate of 
“ thatamount of general education which 
“a candidate of the age of sixteen may 
“ reasonably be expected to have acquired 
‘in a well-conducted school; such an 
“ education as should offer a satisfactory 
“ basis for higher study in the various 
* departments in which degrees are given 
“ by the University—degrees in Arts, in 
“ Medicine, in Science, and in Law.”! 
At present, any examination offered to 
girls of eighteen must be considered 
final and not preparatory, as there is no 
recognised provision of higher study to 
which girls who are to that point satis- 
factorily educated may advance. The 
University of, London, though not com- 
posed of Colleges, implies Colleges at 
which the attainments tested and certi- 
fied by the University are acquired. 

Having thus endeavoured to present 
the chief arguments in favour of the 
College, let me turn at once to the 
objections by which such a scheme is 
likely to be encountered. 

1 “Schools Inquiry Commission,” iv. 82. 
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(1) There are many who have a blind 
feeling—some who would have the 
courage to say—that women do not 
want a higher education ; that they do 
very well as they are ; and that there is 
not the best odour about female study 
or female advancement. This is not a 
tangible objection, but it is for that 
reason more difficult to overcome. It is 
a prepossession in the minds of those 
who will not think, and which will be 
removed far more effectually by practical 
demonstration than by argument. But 
I would ask any who entertain it some 
questions like these: Is ignorance a 
positively good thing? Would parents 
of the richer classes wish their daughters 
to know no more than is taught in a 
National School? If it is good for 
them to learn what they do learn, might 
it not be still better to learn something 
more? If they learn German, why not 
Latin? If arithmetic, why not algebra ? 
If they are to read the New Testa- 
ment intelligently, why not have the 
advantage of reading it in the original 
language? Are women more sensible, 
more agreeable, more unaffected, more 
useful, as they are worse educated, or 
as they are better educated? The ob- 
jection might take this form—that the 
education of women cannot be advanced 
without the sacrilice of something more 
valuable than knowledge ; but this would 
turn out in general to be the objection of 
parents wishing to consult the interests 
of their daughters rather than of dis- 
interested persons looking at society as a 
whole. No doubt a parent might say, 
“I do not wish my daughter to frighten 
away an eligible but uninformed young 
man ; I wish her to give her mind to the 
accomplishments and graces which will 
attract the least discriminating.” But 
it does not appear to be particularly 
necessary to society, that all its young 
ladies should be doing their utmost to 
attract all its young men. Society would 
surely not suffer if some slight additional 
aid were given to rational conversation. 

But I have not intended to enlarge 
upon the theme that knowledge is a good 
thing. I am writing to those who will 
assume it, and will hold themselves 
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bound to show that, if opportunities of 
a more advanced education for women 
are refused, it is for the sake of securing 
something still better. 

(2) When this scheme of a College is 
presented to them, some will ask, Is 
there any absolute need for it? May 
not those girls who really desire to im- 
prove their minds already find means of 
doing so? This objection is not likely 
to come from any but residents in 
London. No doubt, those who have 
command of money may buy books, or 
get them from libraries ; may tind pro- 
fessors of every branch of knowledge 
ready to teach. But these opportunities 
are almost limited to London, or a few 
large towns. There is all the rest of the 
country to be considered. In country 
districts it is not easy to obtain common 
educational advantages, even for young 
girls, without sending them to schools, 
still less is there any provision for girls 
beyond the school-age. Certainly, when 
the College is established, it is to be 
expected that its students will come 
from the provinces in larger proportion 
than from London. 

But even in London it is impossible 
to procure the guidance, the system, the 
atmosphere and companionship of study, 
which a College affords. There are two 
important Colleges in London—Queen’s 
College and Bedford College—which it 
would be injustice not to mention. But 
in two points they differ from the in- 
tended new College. They do not 
receive their pupils to reside ; and their 
pupils are mostly of the school-age. They 
would be very superior day-schools, ex- 
cept that they offer a number of classes 
to be attended at discretion, and not a 
day’s schooling. A Residentiary College 
is a different thing. 

(3) An objection which appeals to 
our best English feelings is that home 
is the place for girls. Girls, it is said, 
ought not to be taken from under their 
mother’s wing. 

There is a great charm in the idea of 
the mother’s wing. Home affections are 
the most precious of ties and influences. 
But the home affections are not de- 
stroyed, or apparently weakened, by 
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considerable absences from home ; they 
may even be strengthened by absence. 
And the benefit to a daughter of being 
entirely guided by a mother must depend 
in some degree upon what the mother 
is. Nature, I imagine, would prescribe 
that girls should stay at home under the 
mother’s guidance rather before the age 
of seventeen or eighteen than after. 
But our customs do not require an ab- 
solute observance of this law. I do 
not know how many girls there are at 
boarding-schools throughout England, 
but the number must be very large. 
In this point, of withdrawing girls from 
home, the College would be but a gnat 
to swallow, compared with the camel of 
boarding-schools. The College will take 
a hundred young women from hume for 
six months in the year; the boarding- 
schools take tens of thousands of girls 
from home for ten months of the year. 

It cannot be found by experience that 
home affections and home influences are 
sacrificed by going to school. Still less 


is that effect likely to be produced by 


going to College. 

When it is considered that many 
homes scarcely afford elbow-room for 
several grown-up daughters; that in 
such homes competition inevitably arises 
and inflicts its trials every day; that 
the daughters have very scanty oppor- 
tunities of companionship with their 
father ; that the mother, without blame 
to her, is probably not competent to 
guide the intellectual aspirations of her 
daughters; and that the daughters 
have no satisfying occupations by 
which their energies may be healthily 
exercised ;—I think it may be felt that 
residence at the College would be an 
important aid in many cases to the hap- 
piness of home life. Homes are made 
none the less happy or united by long 
visits of young women at the houses of 
friends ; and the College life of one of 
its members would be an element of 
keen and healthy interest in a family. 

(4) Lhave mentioned that a prejudice 


exisis in some minds against yirls’ ° 


schools. The same prejudice would tell 
against the College. It is said that to 
allow a girl to have companions not 


selected by her parents is to incur a 
great danger. When girls associate 
freely together, the chances are, it is 
said, that they will do one another more 
harm than good. Mr. Giffard! quotes 
a strong testimony to this effect from 
a schoolmistress :—“ Girls require con- 
“ stant surveillance. Their conversation 
must be carefully kept within bounds. 
It is impossible for girls to maintain 
a proper tone if left to themselves. 
One bad girl will corrupt all the rest. 
I am against large schools for girls. 
I think twelve is the largest number 
of girls that can with advantage be 
superintended by one person. The 
ages of my pupils vary from ten to 
seventeen. They are never out of 
sight of a governess from morning till 
night. If I contrast boys with girls, 
“ T find that girls have less truthfulness, 
** Jess sense of honour, and less sincerity 
“of affection. You can appeal to a 
“ boy’s affection, or his sense of honour, 
“ but not to a girl’s.” Certainly a most 
discouraging and gloomy representation. 
But Myr. Giffard adds that this testi- 
mony is in many respects unique, and 
would be endorsed by very few of the 
ladies whom he has consulted. There 
seems to be no reason for believing that 
girls are in this respect materially dif- 
ferent from boys. There is risk in send- 
ing a boy to school or college; and there 
are few things in life more terrible than 
the wrecks with which the strands of 
school and college companionship are 
strewn. But, on the whole, we prefer 
this danger to the still more perilous 
safety of surveillance. And, for girls, 
the comparative danger appears on the 
whole to be less, whilst the contingent 
advantages are as much to be desired. 
At any suclt College as is proposed, a 
process of natural selection would be 
continually operating, by which only 
young women with some earnestness in 
study would be brought together. The 
frivolous and the idle would have no 
motive for coming to the College. It 
is surely an absurd libel on young 
women—reminding one of the 7'imes’ 
1 “Schools Inquiry Commission,” vol. vii. 
p. 215 
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theory that every girl of seventeen is a 
potential murderess—to allege that the 
companionship of studious girls is more 
likely to lead to harm than good. 

But we are not left to speculation on 
this subject. Has a complaint ever 
been heard, that the Female Training 
Colleges for National Schoolmistresses 
are centres of demoralization? Does 
not every clergyman think it a gain 
that a pupil-teacher should go to one of 
those Colleges? I have heard it said 
that the schoolmistresses (in a less de- 
gree, however, than the schoolmasters) 
who have been to College are apt to be 
a little conceited. But I have not my- 
self observed this, and I have suspected 
that the clergymen who make the com- 
plaint may have required the school- 
mistress to be too humble. So far as I 
have had opportunities of judging—and 
I am confirmed by those whose oppor- 
tunities have been greater—the young 
women who have been through the 
Colleges have gained in refinement, in 
modesty, in feminine bearing, in attract- 
iveness, and have been enabled to make 
all the better marriages. And this is 
strong evidence that Collegiate life may 
be expected to raise rather than to lower 
their moral tone. 

(5) There is one more objection to 
be dealt with. It relates to the curri- 
culum of studies proposed for the new 
College. It is intended to imitate, to a 
considerable extent, the studies of young 
men. Classics and mathematics are to 
be boldly introduced into a scheme of 
female education. Nature is thought 
to protest against this plan of identical 
studies for the two sexes. Men are 
men, and women are women ; therefore 
the studies of men should be manly, 
and the studies of women womanly. 

This appeal to natural distinctions 
carries great weight. Either idea, of 
making women masculine, or of making 
men effeminate, is an odious one. But 
Nature has omitted to say with any pre- 
cision which are the masculine studies 
and which are the feminine. English 
custom has, indeed, affirmed of late years 
that men should learn the dead lan- 
guages and mathematics, and women 
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the modern languages, and music and 
drawing. Both were to study history and 
geography ; neither were to study the 
natural sciences. But upon what known 
or imaginable sexual fact does the above 
distribution rest? Were men to devote 
themselves to the useful, women to the 
attractive? No; that has not been at all 
the idea. It has been the pride of 
classics and mathematics that they were 
non-utilitarian. Why, in the name of 
common sense, are French and Italian 
and German feminine, and not mascu- 
line studies? Were our women to be 
the travelling sex, and were they to 
carry on all the conversation with foreign 
visitors? And why should music and 
drawing have been stamped as feminine 
pursuits? They were never thought in 
ancient times to be meant for women 
rather than for men. The greatest 
painters, the greatest musicians, have 
always been men. And why should 
not women learn Latin and Greek, al- 
gebra and Euclid? Every argument in 
favour of these studies would apply to 
women as well as to men. I venture 
to think that a reverse distribution 
would have just as much support in 
nature and reason; that we might just 
as well have said, Classics and mathe- 
matics for women, modern languages 
and the arts for men. At the present 
moment an approximation is taking 
place from both sides. Every one is 
beginning to recognise the expediency 
of introducing modern languages and 
the arts into the education of boys, and 
it is becoming more common to teach 
girls Latin and Greek and mathe- 
matics. It is for those who contend 
for a sexual distinction in educational 
studies, to explain what distinction 
they would have, and why. 

There is a fair presumption that the 
female intellect, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, would show less 
vigour and tenacity than the male. 
Greater quickness, a less comprehensive 
and permanent grasp, are believed by the 
best judges to belong to women as com- 
pared with men. It is probable, there- 
fore, that women will never be equal to 
men as scholars or as mathematicians. 
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But neither have they hitherto equalled 
men in mastery of modern languages or 
in art. Whilst therefore it would be 
cruel to punish women in any way for 
not advancing as far as men in classical 
or mathematical studies, there is no 
reason in their less vigorous capacity for 
diverting them from these studies. It 
has been proved that girls can enjoy 
them as much as boys, and that they can, 
at least in exceptional cases, do as well 
in them. In last year’s Report of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations (p. 10) 
we read, “In Latin and Greek the 
“ Examiners say they have not found 
“ any noteworthy difference between the 
‘* performances of the girls and those of 
“ the boys.” The Schools Inquiry Com- 
missioners express a more general judg- 
ment :!—“ There is weighty evidence to 
“ the effect that the essential capacity for 
“learning is the same, or nearly the 
“ same, in the two sexes. This is the 
“ universal and undoubting belief,—and 
“‘ the unquestioned practice corresponds 
“ to it,—throughout the United States ; 
“ and it is affirmed, both generally and 
“ in respect to several of the most crucial 
“ subjects, by many of our best autho- 
“yities. It is impossible to read the 
“account of a really efficient Girls’ 
“School . . . without acknowledging 
“ the truth of this to a great extent.” 
Amongst those who advocate the ad- 
mission of women to all the recognised 
means of intellectual culture, there may 
possibly be some who are indifferent to 
the special graces of the feminine nature, 
and who are not unwilling, for the sake 
of obtaining more power and scope for 
women, that they should be made mas- 
culine, bold, and competitive. But Iam 
sure I express the feeling of many more 
in utterly disclaiming such indifference, 
and in setting the highest value upon 
modesty, refinement, delicacy, or by 
whatever other term feminine grace may 
be described. The pursuit of knowledge, 
with its discipline and its pleasures, is 
far more likely to make women true 
women than to turn them intomen. It 
will make them less frivolous, but not 
therefore less gentle or less refined. 
2 Vol. i. p. 553, 
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Look at the influence of study on men: 
has it ever been found that real students 
are the most boisterous portion of society ? 
In popular opinion the student is almost 
always shy, especially in the presence of 
the other sex. Why should it be feared 
that the influence which more than any 
other makes men feminine will make 
women masculine? The history of 
women would equally dissipate any such 
apprehension. Intellectual culture has 
almost universally been the ally and not 
the enemy of the domestic virtues. It 
might perhaps not minister to the gaiety 
of a ball-room; it would not tend to 
make young women showy and adroit. 
We must sacrifice something to the 
pursuit of knowledge, but not genuine 
modesty or refinement. Nor is it to 
be desired that society should care for 
nothing else but making women learned. 

The proposed College is but a small 
institution, not likely to exercise any 
tyranny upon society. It can only hope 
to have influence by meeting a demand, 
and commending itself to the tastes and 
desires of thoughtful persons. But, if 
its promoters are not mistaken, it is 
likely to do service out of all propor- 
tion to its bulk. It will lift higher the 
standard of female education ; it will for 
the moment “ crown the edifice ;” it will 
be a rallying point, an experiment, an 
example. The project is now being put 
before the public, and asks for sympathy 
and help. The College is intended to 
be self-supporting ; but it would be a 
very great advantage if its buildings 
could be provided without burdening the 
future of the institution. The cost of an 
adequate building is estimated at 30,0007. 
—a large sum to raise by subscriptions, 
but a very moderate sum to expend on 
an important public object. Hospitals, 
Churches, Schools, have cost many times 
this sum; and the College for Women 
promises to exercise a newer and more 
widely diffused influence than a single 
Hospital or Church or School. Why 
should not some rich man or woman 
purchase the privilege of giving a local 
habitation and a name to an enterprise 
which will be unique not only in England 
but in Europe ? 
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Nor at all the kind of Sunday that 
English visitors to Paris often spend 
—acting on the principle of doing at 
Rome as the Romans do—ignoring their 
decent, British, sabbatical ways, to join, 
nothing loth, in the foreign fashion of 
keeping Sunday ; and “assisting,” since 
there is nobody there to see, at exhi- 
bitions, concerts, promenades, and even 
Sunday evening theatres. We did 
nothing of this, and yet I fear our 
Sunday was not a rest-day ; but spent 
in a sort of religious dissipation. From 
eight a.m. to five P.M. we were con- 
stantly at church, or, more correctly 
speaking, at churches. 

We wanted to see how the more 
seriously-minded half of Paris comports 
itself on a Sunday, supposing it has any 
strong feeling about the day at all; 
which, at first, one feelsinclined to doubt ; 
for unquestionably, both Catholics and 
Protestants, however devout, do not re- 
gard the Sabbath in the strict Mosaic 
light which many of us do, and are far 
more latitudinarian—or liberal, which 
you will—in its observance. Above 
all, we wished thoroughly to see, and 
fairly to judge, those fine Roman Ca- 
tholic services, which our English 
ritualistic churches labour so feebly to 
imitate, believing—as I think they do 
believe in all sincerity—that if we could 
only revive dead outside forms, the 
sleeping spirit of religious faith would 
soon be reanimated into earnest life. 
Which visionary hope reminds one 
somewhat of those pathetic child fune- 
rals—I think in South America—where 
it is the custom to dress the little corpse 
in its best attire, put a gilt crown over 
the sunken forehead, and garlands and 
playthings in the stiffened fingers, and 
so carry it in procession through the 
streets, as if alive—yet it is but a corpse 


after all. Alas! something more than 
gorgeous vestments, flower-decked altars, 
and picturesque churches is needed to 
rouse in any dead soul the true spirit of 
religious belief—the life “hid with 
Christ in God.” 

I do not say we found this; but we 
sought for it; both in Catholic and 
Protestant worship, and I dare not say 
that it was not there. Of the four 
services we attended, differing as they 
did, there was yet in each something 
with which any sincere Christian might 
honestly sympathise, if he went in the 
spirit of sympathy and not of opposition. 
I say this deliberately and fearlessly ; 
because it seems to me that even good 
Christians do not feel half strongly 
enough, that pure religious faith delights 
less in negatives than affirmatives: in 
agreeing with our brother in as many 
points as we can, and passing over the 
rest, as matters solely between him and 
his God. 

I confess I do not feel this delight 
in differing from, or dread of conforming 
to, other people’s faith. I must own that 
I have no horror whatsoever of the 
Pope, and that “the beast” and “the 
woman in scarlet” never come into my 
head, even in the most obnoxious of 
Catholic churches. I can look on all 
their beautiful “‘idolatries”»—as Exeter 
Hall would say—as calmly as a man 
looks on a ball-room belle or a syren of 
the stage, recognising her various claims 
to admiration, but without the slightest 
intention of marrying her. Nevertheless, 
speaking of idolatries, I think we some- 
what misjudge our Catholic brethren 
on this head, even as on the opposite 
side we often greatly mis-state the faith 
of Unitarians. In both cases we take 
for granted, not what they suy they 
believe, but what we think they believe, 
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and judge them less by their real creed 
than our own presumed interpretation 
of it. As a rule, intelligent, rational 
Catholics always protest that they do 
not “worship” their images, but merely 
hold them in reverence as helps to de- 
votion—which, by the way, considering 
how puerile and almost ludicrous most 
of them are, is one of the oddest facts 
in the Catholic religion. 

One of the few French churches in 
which one’s taste—one’s artistic taste I 
mean—is not continually offended, is 
that of St.-Roch, in the Rue St.-Honoré. 
To pass out of the noisy, busy street 
—busy even at early morning, and on a 
Sunday morning—into its quiet, sombre 
shadow, gives a sense of indescribable 
peace. Then there is such a strange, 
weird light shed—I know not how, 
probably by concealed yellow glass— 
upon its high altar; its painted win- 
dows are all so beautiful, and its various 
religious pictures and sculptures are of 
sufficiently high art to be, at all events, 
no actual hindrance to the feelings they 
were meant to excite. There are, for 
instance, in a chapel at the eastern end, 
two groups, of the Crucifixion and 
the Entombment, startlingly vivid in 
their conception, and very fine in their 
execution—especially the first one. The 
Saviour lies prone—extended on the as 
yet unlifted cross—to which two sol- 
diers are in the act of nailing, one a 
hand, the other a foot. Both pause, as 
if appealing to the centurion standing 
by—* Must we do this thing?”—but 
the Christ appeals not at all. Infinite 
submission is written on His face. And 
I think even a staunch Protestant— 
knowing how hard is this lesson, which 
we must all learn after Him—might 
stand and gaze at the figure, and accept 
from it a mute sermon, as good as many 
an antipapal thunderbolt. 

St.-Roch has numerous small chapels 
—nooks where any weary soul may go 
in and pray, almost unobserved. These 
were sprinkled with many of those soli- 
tary, motionless figures, chiefly women, 
which, to me, are the most touching 
point of Roman Catholic churches. 
They come for no external form of 
worship—putting on their best go-to- 
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meeting bonnet, joining with or criti- 
cising their neighbour ; they just creep 
in quietly, kneel down and pray on their 
own account, and for some strong per- 
sonal need. I can never pass one of 
them—so quiet, so absorbed—without 
wondering what blessing is to be im- 
plored—what sorrow to be averted—all 
the countless secrets that every human 
soul must have; and however blind 
the prayer, I dare not—I would not if 
I dared—look with other than reverent 
eye upon my brother or sister “ that 
prayeth.” 

Besides these worshippers, I found at 
St.-Roch, early as it was, not much 
past eight, a considerable congregation 
—in fact, two distinct congregations, 
assembled before the two principal altars, 
at each of which was going on the basse 
messe, Which every priest is bound to 
celebrate once a day. Those who at- 
tended it were chiefly the better order of 
working people, though there were some 
very poor—poorer than any of the folk 
who venture into our churches on 
Sunday ; but here they are not afraid. 
There was also a large sprinkling of 
Sisters of Charity, paving their religious 
devotions before entering on their day’s 
work of practical worship. I never can 
look without respect upon those rough 
black gowns, those frightful white poked 
caps, which often hide such sweet, 
saintly, and even beautiful faces. 

One of them, which happened to be 
close beside me, will rest on my memory 
for years. She was quite a girl, certainly 
not five-and-twenty. I never saw a 
lovelier outline of mouth, cheek and 
chin, melting rosily down into a throat 
that was absolutely perfect in colour 
and form; and the expression as she 
knelt utterly unconscious of my gaze, 
counting her beads with fingers that, in 
spite of the injury of hard work, were 
still finely shaped,— purely aristocratic 
hands. Raffaelle would have made her 
into a Madonna at once. Who was she? 
What had been her history? Could any 
great anguish have awakened this reli- 
gious ecstasy which had led her to resolve 
to be nobody’s wife, nobody’s mother— 
instead, to spend her life in the inces- 
sant, often repulsive labours of a Sister 
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of Charity? Would the impulse last? 
Would no natural, human regrets ever 
arise, causing her to repent of her 
vow ? 

In passing one of the old men who 
sit at the doors, offering to outgoers 
the funny little brush of holy water, 
he, no doubt recognising a daily visitor 
to the church, held it out to me, but I 
shook my head with Protestant, though 
smiling, honesty; at which, good soul, 
he took no offence, but meekly drew 
back his brush, and answered with civil 
empressement some questions about High 
Mass ; nay, thinking he had not made 
it clear enough, the poor old fellow 
almost jumped out of his box to call 
after me. 

“ Madame! Madame! Onze heures, a 
onze heures précise. La grand messe avec 
la musique!” As much as to say, “ Don’t 
miss it upon any account, and you will 
see what will make you a good Catholic 
to the end of your days.” 

No, my friend, it didn’t, and moreover 
T doubt if anything ever would. Never 
could I resign my own plain, common 
sense reason or faith, to be led blind- 
fold by any man alive—not to speak of 
that conglomeration of men who call 
themselves “Holy Mother Church.”— 
Far better live orphaned for ever, or 
recognise only the one Father—God. 

Nevertheless, I will confess 1 was 
deeply interested, strongly affected, by 
witnessing for the first time that 
splendid show—before which our best 
ritualistic imitations are tawdry—the 
regular Sunday High Mass, in a fine 
Roman Catholic church. This being 
the First Sunday in Lent, the edorn- 
ments of the church were much less 
than usual ; indeed, if I recollect right, 
the altar was not decked at all, and 
there was a general impression of black- 
ness, black draperies, chairs, and so on, 
spreading a certain sombreness of effect. 
But the music was divine. 

When we entered they were singing 
the “Kyrie Eleison,” out of one of 
Mozart’s most noted masses. Wave 
upon wave it came, “ Eleison! Eleison ! 
Kyrie Eleison! Christe Eleison!” some- 
times in boys’ voices, clear, angelic—I 
am sure the angels must sing like little 


boys—sometimes in the deep roll of 
some voices which they have at this 
church of St.-Roch, the grandest, 
solidest basses I ever heard. They 
used quite to overwhelm me with their 
majestic pathos, until I once happened 
to sit near the owners of them, three 
very ugly, and not too cleanly little 
Frenchmen, who looked exactly like 
decent, respectable épiciers. 

Nevertheless, High Mass possesses, 
in common with its opposite pole, the 
Quaker service, one great merit,—it 
leaves one very much to oneself. How 
many a time, in English or Scotch 
churches, has one not longed to go into 
a Friends’ Meeting-house, and sit there, 
dead silent, with every one else merci- 
fully silent likewise, for the whole two 
hours! One is sometimes goaded into 
thinking that any kind of dumb wor- 
ship—even that of the Indian faguir, 
who stands all day on his head in 
the sun—would be preferable to having 
to sit and listen to a man who goes 
talking on about things which he 
neither comprehends himself nor makes 
you comprehend; or if you did, you 
might wholly differ from him, yet can- 
not rise and protest, telling him that his 
whole argument is based on premisses 
taken for granted, but as yet entirely 
unproved; or that six verses out of the 
Bible would prove more, and be more 
acceptable, than all his discourse. 

Bat silence, or very fine music, are 
devotional expressions in which all wor- 
shippers can meet upon equal footing ; 
because, throughout, each man preaches 
to himself his own sermon. I believe 
it was no sacrilegious worship to sit an 
hour in St.-Roch’s, without either 
prayer-book or hymn-book, and drink 
in that glorious music—music with 
scarcely intelligible words—which ear- 
ried one away in thought to the choir of 
saints and angels, and all the innume- 
rable company of the happy dead, to 
which we trust we shall one day go. 
And, though not quite agreeing with 
a certain good man, who, at the close of 
a funeral sermon, assured his hearers that 
their life in heaven would be “ singing 
hallelujahs for ever and ever” (which 
—I remember thinking—some of his 














congregation would not like at all)— 
still, there is something in a body of 
harmonious sound more approximating 
to what we ascribe to the nature of 
spirit, than anything else in this world. 
All other sensuous delights can be 
touched, tasted, handled, or at least 
beheld ; this one is wholly intangible 
and invisible, nothing in itself, and 
apparently evoked from nothing ; when 
it ceases, it ceases as completely as if 
it never had been—at least to all our 
human senses. Yet while it lasts it 
is a real thing—an ecstatic sensation, 
as perfect as any sensation we know 
—and may be revived at will into the 
same vivid existence. 

There was a pause in the service, 
first when the tall bedeau went round 
preceding a unctuous-looking priest, 
who, in the usual whining voice, pre- 
sented his bag “ pour Ventretien de 
Véglise,” or, briefly, “‘ pour Téglise.” 
Again, when two sweet-faced altar boys 
went down the aisle, and came back in 
procession, accompanied by two other 
boys carrying gigantic and very totter- 
ing lighted candles, preceding a basket 
of bread,—at least, not exactly bread, 
but a sort of brioche, which they after- 
wards distributed to the congregation. 
What was the meaning of it, or whether 
it was consecrated or not, I have not the 
least idea, but I thought in no case could 
it do me any harm, so I accepted and 
ate it. It tasted much like all other 
brioches—which seemsa favourite cake in 
Paris—and I do not find it has made 
me one whit more of a Catholic than 
heretofore. 

Then the choir music began again— 
the mid-day sun came pouring in floods 
through the painted windows, and 
shone in a stream of glory on the high 
altar of the rock—from which the name 
of the church comes, though through 
what legend I do not know. When the 
concluding strain died away—and High 
Mass was over—we rose and came away, 
feeling not the slightest desire to hear 
it every Sunday—or to exchange for it, 
or any imitation of it—our own pure, 
simple, earnest Church Service. Never- 
theless we recognised fully that in the 
wonderful beauty and perfectuess of 
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this service was a something that might 
prove most soothing, elevating, and con- 
soling to imaginative minds, who bring 
with them half they behold: even 
so far as to account partially for what 
ever seemed to me a great mystery— 
how any rational thinking being could 
ever be a Roman Catholic. 

As quickly as possible—one ser- 
vice ending and the other beginning at 
nearly the same hour—we drove to a 
very different place of worship, the 
French Protestant Church, in the Rue 
de Provence. And'here we made, igno- 
rantly, the same mistake that one is 
prone to make in Scotland between the 
Established “Church” and the English 
“chapel” — our cocher persisted in 
taking us to an “église”—Catholic of 
course—so that it was with great diffi- 
culty we arrived at the “ chapelle” at 
all. One could not help smiling at 
these verbal distinctions, which are yet 
so natural and even right. Probably 
Ireland is the only country in the world 
where by a curious and, I think, most 
unjust anomaly, the religious establish- 
ment of the minority enjoys the title 
and privileges of a “ Church.” 

The chapelle in the Rue de Provence 
is not the original French Protestant 
Church, but a branch of it; which 
holds much the same relation to it 
that the Free or United Presbyterian 
churches do to the Established Church 
of Scotland. I believe the differences 
are merely op points of Church govern- 
ment. But there is a far wider breach 
now taking place—the secession headed 
by M. Coquerel the younger; which 
has caused as many heart-burnings and 
painful divisions, as ever did the dis- 
ruption in Scotland ; raising a spirit of 
religious animosity, that in so small a 
community must be painful in the ex- 
treme. Alas! when will good people 
learn that the “sword” which Christ 
Himself declared He came to send upon 
earth must be only the sword of the 
Spirit: pure, bright, and clean ; strong 
and sharp, “to the dividing of joints 
and marrow”’—as regards a man’s own 
conscience, but never to be turned 
against the conscience of his brothers : 
never to be used in any human quarrel, 
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never to be dulled by any fleshly taint 
of selfish vanity, or personal wrong. 
Nothing could be a greater contrast 
than the Catholic Church we had just 
left, and the Protestant one we now 
entered—where we found the service 
had just begun. It was plain, even to 
bareness : there was a scrupulous avoid- 
ance of every charm of colour and form. 
The building seemed all in straight 
lines ; 4 mere room, simple as any Dis- 
senting meeting-house, or one of those 
erections which one finds planted in 
some of the most picturesque points 
of Scotch braes and hill-sides, as if 
Nature loved to worship God in beauty, 
and man in ugliness. But no; I cannot 
say this church was absolutely ugly— 
only that it was simple even to severity. 
It had neither altar nor pulpit, but 
the same sort of rostrum which one sees 
in Scotch Presbyterian churches, and on 
it stood the pastor—a mild, benevolent- 
looking man—in his ordinary dress— 
not unlike a Scotch Free Church 
minister. I noticed no precentor, but 
there must have been one, to lead the 
singing, which was going on at the time, 
the congregation sitting to sing, as they 
do in Scotland. And oh! the beauty 
of that hymn! What it was, I know 
not: but just such an one might have 
uprisen in the night-time from Walden- 
sian valleys, or some of those lovely 
nooks of Southern France where the 
Huguenots had their main stronghold. 


“ We English have a scornful insular way 
Of calling the French, light :” 


80 says Mrs. Browning in “ Aurora 
Leigh,” and proceeds to deny the “ light- 
ness ”—in which I once thought she was 
mistaken. I do not now. No one 
could look round that congregation, with 
its faces of men and women—noble, 
simple, lofty: quite peculiarly so, I 
thought—without feeling that, French- 
men and Frenchwomen though they 
were, “light” was the very last epithet 
which could be fairly applied to them. 
We are prone to judge France solely by 
Paris, which is about as just as if we 
were to judge Englani—that is to say, 
the whole of the British Islands—by 
London, There is, in the various races 


which make up the aggregate of the 
French people, an element of strength,. 
firmness, sincerity, faithfulness—as grand: 
as anything in our own nation. Pro- 
bably it lurks deepest and comes out 
clearest amid the old Huguenot blood, 
and in those relics of the ancienne 
noblesse and the cultivated middle-class 
of provincial propriétaires, which have 
survived the Revolution—or, rather, 
the Revolutions. 

They were somewhat different from a 
Catholic congregation—there was little 
of that abandon of religious fervour 
that one sees in many faces at a Catholic 


‘ church ; they were less absorbed, more 


critical: but still grave, decorous, critical, 
receptive—like an English or Scotch, 
but more especially a Scotch, congre- 
gation. And very like a Scotch sermon 
translated into French was the discourse 
into which after a short prayer, and a 
too short reading of Holy Scripture, 
the good pastor plunged. 

Of that sermon what can I say? 
There was nothing remarkably original 
in it ; but the delivery was simple, digni- 
fied, sincere ; and though it was extem- 
pore, the matter seemed well considered, 
and the language perspicuous, elegant, 
and good. But I think we should have 
preferred a little shorter sermon, and a 
little longer reading of le Saint Evangile, 
which he did read, very beautifully, in 
his musical, solemn, tender French,— 
which at first seems impossible to that 
lively language, but, once familiarized 
with it, the gentle cadence of its ‘Vows, 
Seigneur” (the Deity is always ad- 
dressed as “ Vous”), its childlike grace 
and simplicity of phrase, especially in 
the New Testament, has a devotional 
charm which is quite peculiar, and never 
to be forgotten. 

It was the same with the hymns: 
They were neither English nor Scotch 
psalm-tunes, nor German chorales: and, 
of course, they were utterly removed 
from anything in the Roman Catholic 
service ; but they had a beauty of their 
own, which was delicious even imme- 
diately after Mozart's grand mass. The 
last hymn especially, which was sung as 
the people were departing—for it was 
a Communion Sunday, and a few of 
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them, though not many, went out, 
the rest keeping their seats, just as in 
a Presbyterian church—and singing, 
sweetly and solemnly, that long-drawn 
out and infinitely pathetic sacramental 
hymn, the music of which rings in my 
heart at this minute. 

No doubt, the Protestant Church of 
France has its weak points—what Church 
has not? and probably the weakest of 
them are its dawning divisions, and the 
fierce rancour they excite—of bigotry on 
the one side, and fierce, youthful revolt 
on the other. But we thought we could 
better understand old France, and look 
forward more hopefully to the future of 
modern France, after having worshipped 
with that little congregation in the Rue 
de Provence, 

We came out into the bleak sunshine 
—oh, how bitter-bleak Paris sunshine 
can be!—and took an hour or two's 
wandering through the bright streets, 
where the people were gradually thick- 
ening. The city had put off its devo- 
tional, and put on its holiday face for the 
rest of the day. It evidently agreed 
with the birds, who, as some good Scotch- 
man once rather regretfully observed, 
“went on singing just as if it wasn’t 
Sunday.” These good French folks— 
chiefly of the bourgeoisie, their wives, 
and daughters, loitered about, looking in 
at all the shop-windows thatwere open— 
which included nearly every one in the 
Rue de Rivoli—and I own I should like 
to have gone with a gendarme down the 
whole length of the street and closed 
them all, saying, “ Rest, perturbed 
spirits ; rest, if you can do no more.” 
Then they hung in clusters round the 
doors of country-bound omnibuses in 
the square of the Palais-Royal, or went 
in little bands to the noble galleries of 
the Louvre, with all its stores of cen- 
turied learning, that he who runs may 
read—a source of Sabbath instruction 
and amusement which I for one should 
be very sorry to deny them. 

It was more by chance than design 
that we fell in with our next service, 
perhaps the most curious of all. Enter- 
ing a church to rest, we found it 
was St.-Germain-]’ Auxerrois, notable in 
history as being the one from whose 
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tower had sounded the warning bell, 
the signal for the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. The slaughter began there, and 
in the Palace of the Louvre just oppo- 
site, continuing all throughout Paris, till 
by morning the Seine ran red with blood. 

A strange remembrance—and it all 
happened here, just here. No wonder 
at a certain firmness, nay hardness, in 
those grave Protestant faces worshipping 
in the Rue de Provence. One could 
imagine what their ancestors and ances- 
tresses’ faces must have been ; one can 
understand the maddened despair, capa- 
ble of any courage, any fury, of these 
husbandless wives and childless mothers, 
and how they would develop into those 
stern, rigid Puritan women, who have 
left their remembrances stamped vividly 
even upon the present generation. So- 
lemn, strange, and yet grand would be 
a life of which the key-note was “My 
husband,” or “ My father, was murdered.” 
This is the difference between modern 
France and England. Our tragedies, 
political and religious, mostly lie far 
back in the past, dim as old romance ; 
theirs are scarce a generation removed 
from the daily present. The veil be- 
tween is so thin that they feel as if the 
past might at any time become the 
present. 

St.-Germain-l’Auxerrois is a very 
beantiful church ; brighter and younger 
looking, so to speak, than Saint-Roch, 
without having the unpleasant modern- 
ness and pseudo-classicality of the Ma- 
deleine. The painted glass is fine, and 
the high altar has less than the average of 
foolish fripperiness about it. There is 
the usual broad, circumferent walk, inter- 
spersed with the usual number of quaint 
little chapels. In several of these was 
going on a sort of Sunday-school— 
different classes of boys and girls stand- 
ing, with grave little faces, to be cate- 
chised by some priest, generally a young 
man, who seemed to take much pains 
with them, and to whom they were very 
attentive. 

Suddenly, high up in the tower out- 
side, began to sound—not the awful 
tocsin of St. Bartholomew, and yet it 
might have been the self-same bell—IL 
knew not. Now, however, it rang out 
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with a steady monotone,—a common 
church bell. I asked my neighbour, 
a decent-looking bonne, what it was 
ringing for? “Les Vépres,” said she, 
briefly and severely. This, then, was 
the immemorial “ vesper-bell,” though 
most unpoetically ringing at three in 
the afternoon. However, we thought 
we would remain and see what there 
was to be seen. 

Gradually, there collected in front of 
the high altar a moderate congregation, 
chiefly composed of women ; and, when 
the bell ceased, there came filing in a 
line of priests richly vestmented, and 
another line of little boys, whose dress, 
I think, was of scarlet and white, but I 
do not clearly remember. 

Vespers is, I conclude, a litany rather 
than a mass; for many of the congre- 
gation joined in it out of their prayer- 
book, and it seemed to be in French, 
not Latin. It was a beautiful service 
in its way, or would, have been but 
for the ludicrous effect produced by 
two young priests, who kept marching 
slowly up and down, reading their 
breviaries, within the chancel, stop- 
ping at every third turn to seat them- 
selves solemnly on two high stools, over 
and outside which they carefully dis- 
posed their robes, said a prayer or two, 
then got up again and renewed their 
walk. What it all meant I have not 
the slightest idea, but the result was 
comical to a degree,—especially the 
feminine care in the arrangement of the 
violet velvet. This, and the singing, 
went on for about an hour; then the 
priests marched in single file out of the 
chancel, and as they passed we noticed 
them sharply. 

I must confess, these magnificent 
robes are not surmounted by the noblest 
faces in the world. The Catholic 
priesthood do not, as a body, look like 
men of intellect or refinement. Here 
and there I have seen some fine, 
benevolent heads—quite apostle-like— 
but, in the main, they are coarse and 
common, evidently taken from the 
lower classes, and educated only to a 
certain point; the point beyond which 
a human being ceases to be a mere 
machine, thinks spontaneous thoughts, 


and indulges in original acts, which 
might be rather inconvenient in a 
system of such total self-repression as 
the Catholic Church. These men, prin- 
cipally old men, were not different from 
their brethren: they had all the air of 
devoutness; but it was a dull, stolid, not 
to say stupid air, implying superstition 
rather than faith, and the lazy follow- 
ing of others’ opinions rather than that 
daring, wide-eyed search after truth for 
truth’s own sake, which is the only thing 
which makes a religious man a true 
priest. 

After they had passed and settled 
themselves in a long row opposite the 
pulpit, the congregation also turned their 
chairs round so as to face the same way: 
more hearers gathered, until inside and 
outside of the middle enclosure there 
was hardly standing-room. We looked 
intently towards the pulpit, where sud- 
denly appeared a man in a monk’s dress. 
We had come in for one of those Len- 
ten sermons, with which the Catholic 
Church is careful to provide her de- 
votees during the Fast. That this was 
a very popular prédicateur, the eagerness 
of the crowded congregation plainly 
showed. Who he was we knew not, but 
he was a man of about fifty, with a 
keen, mobile face, rather roughly cut,—a 
little “ under-bred,” one might have said, 
had one met him in ordinary life ; but of 
his intelligence there could be no doubt. 

He waited till the mass of people 
had settled and hushed itself into atten- 
tion, then he rose, and with a few pre- 
liminary bowings and crossings, began 
his sermon in a low, measured voice, 
gradually advancing into distinctness, 
power, and passion, till it rang through 
the whole church, where, as the phrase 
is, “ you might have heard a pin fall.” 

Alas! it is only too few sermons that 
one can remember; I shall long re- 
member this one, Catholic though it 
was. There was not a sentence in it to 
which a good Protestant might not have 
listened with advantage. Its subject 
was “Za Parole de Dieu,”—I cannot 
call to mind the exact text; indeed, 
I rather think it began without any 
text, but this was the theme of it: la 
Parole de Dieu, as heard by man through- 
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out life, consciously or not; in nature, 
in human affections, in devotions, in 
all the events and crises of existence. 
In short, the Voice of God to man, for 
ever calling, calling. 

The preacher began by a picture of the 
dawn of life,—the child in the cradle, 
la Parole de Dieu only speaking to it 
through the lips of parents. He de- 
scribed with a tender vividness, that 
was strange to hear from him—poor 
celibate !—the happiness of father and 
mother bending over their first-born, 
and all the after-scenes of family bliss ; 
then traced the boy through youth and 
manhood, la Parole de Dieu still speak- 
ing to him under all manner of forms, 
and in every conceivable circumstance ; 
forcing him at last to hear: because 
God is his Father, and the Father will 
not let go His child. 

“ But,” continued the preacher, sud- 
denly changing into the personal, and 
bursting into something very like elo- 
quence—French eloquence, it must be 
remembered—with abundance of gesture, 
with an impetuosity of delivery, that 
in an English pulpit would be called 
theatrical ; and yet it never degenerated 
into mere acting. “ But, how am I to 
know that God is my Father? How 
can His infinite greatness care for my 
infinite littleness? I am an atom, less 
than an atom, in the sight of my Creator, 
and the Creator of the universe. When 
I gaze abroad on Nature”—here he 
burst into gorgeous descriptions of the 
wonders in the heavens and earth, and 
under the earth,—“ how we can look 
at these, and yet know that the Maker 
of them all is our Father. 

“Know it? I do not know it. I 
know nothing, and attempt to know 
nothing. But I feel it Aere,’—and he 
struck his breast with a violence plainly 
audible, and that cynics would certainly 
have called clap-trap; but I cannot 
think it was. I cannot believe but 
that there was some reality in the pas- 
sionate pathos of the man’s voice, as he 
kept repeating over and over again, 
those words which, if we once doubt, 
all life becomes a dead, hopeless blank 
—“ Dieu est mon Pére—mon Pere. Il 
m’aime, je crois qu'il m’aime. And why? 
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Because I feel it here. I feel that I 
love Him, and I could not love Him 
unless He had loved me first. Jl est 
mon Pére—mon Pere. 

“ And, once sure of that,” he went 
on, “I am sure of everything. You 
count me unhappy? I am the happiest 
man alive! You pity me as lonely? 
I am for ever in the presence of my 
Father. You think me without guid- 
ance? He leads me continually by His 
hand. For, Diew est mon Pére ; Dieu 
m’ aime, tl m’aime toujours.” 

This was the burthen of the sermon 
throughout. It entered upon no doc- 
trinal questions ; scarcely even laid down 
any moral laws; it carried the hearers 
quite out of the region of controversy 
into that high mountain air of Truth, 
which is Love. From that clear height, 
many diverse creeds might look almost 
identical—God knows! But whatsoever 
one might doubt or differ on, the man 
had struck a key-note, sharp and strong, 
which there could be no doubt about: 
the Fatherhood of God, once recognised, 
solves all perplexities, and makes the 
riddle of life clear and plain. It was 
good to hear it thus preached—even 
from a Roman Catholic pulpit. 

Thus ended, with a peaceful, har- 
monious ending, our strange, contradic- 
tory, and yet most solemn Paris Sun- 
day. We never heard who the preacher 
was ; good and true words being said, 
it matters little who says them. But 
his words made us come out of church, 
that terrible blood-stained church of St.- 
Germain-! Auxerrois, with a wonderfully 
calm and happy feeling ; sure that, after 
all, la Parole de Dieu is “sharper than 
a two-edged sword ;” the sharpest and 
strongest thing in all this world. Also, 
that if, indeed, Dieu est mon Pére, He 
will eventually make everything clear 
and straight; reconciling all things and 
all men to Himself. And, over the 
whirl and noise of Paris—this wonder- 
ful, dreadful, and yet pathetic city, 
which seems to chatter about Him so 
much, and to believe in Him so little 
—there sounded, wild as Jonah’s voice 
in Nineveh, and sweet as a diviner 
voice in the streets of Jerusalem, the 
preacher's cry, “Dieu est mon Peére.” 








FARADAY, A DISCOVERER. 


BY J. SCOTT RUSSELL, F.R.8. 


Tuis welcome little volume contains 
three portraits—Faraday the Philoso- 
pher, Faraday the Man, Faraday the 
Christian. The portraits are drawn 
with a firm and clear hand, in a gentle 
and loving spirit, under the guidance of 
a deep insight. Men of science who 
clustered round Faraday’s home in Albe- 
marle Street will be pleased that the 
portrait of their distinguished chief has 
been trusted to the hands of one of the 
most eminent among themselves, whom 
Faraday selected as his associate and 
successor. The members of the much 
wider circle whose lives were illumi- 
nated by the rays of truth which beamed 
on them from that luminous fane of 
science, where young and old, ignorant 
and skilled, were through so many 
years equally charmed, elevated and in- 
structed, will be grateful that the cha- 
racter, the labours, and the teachings of 
their master are herein transmitted to 
them by a fellow-pupil, who neither 
in admiration nor affection falls short 
of their own. They will all give Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s work a warm welcome. 
It has been said of many distin- 
guished men, that the world owes much 
more to their indirect influence than to 
their direct personal action. Of Fara- 
day it may be said that many were led 
to love science because they first loved 
Faraday. His influence was truly mag- 
netic: it transfused others with his 
own energy, and gave them his strong 
tendency to find out and follow up the 
slenderest indications of hidden truth, 
until they were dragged out of darkness 
into the full biaze of established science. 
During the thirty years of his active 
life, he surrounded himself with the 
lovers of truth ; it was his happiness to 
discover young men of science, to make 
their merits known through the Royal 
Institution to the world of English 


science, and to help them with words 
of kindly interest and genial encourage- 
ment to persevere in the worship and 
study of nature. It may be said of 
Faraday that he was not merely a phi- 
losopher himself, but a maker of philo- 
sophers. He was a great apostle of the 
faith that 
** Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ;” 


and many were his converts, 

Weare all deeply indebted to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall for the solicitude with 
which he has endeavoured to convey a 
right appreciation of Faraday’s character, 
a clear understanding of the nature of 
his work, and a just measure of the 
value of his discoveries ; it will be hard 
for us in a few pages to convey a true 
impression of what he has done in the 
three fields of this biography. 

In order to appreciate “ Faraday as a 
Discoverer” it is necessary almost to 
live backwards the last thirty years of 
science ; he has taught us so much that 
we can scarcely fancy how ignorant we 
were when he began. Caloric was a 
substance filling up the little pores left 
between the solid particles of material 
bodies, and wedging them asunder or 
expanding them when poured in, and 
when again it was squeezed out they 
collapsed. Light was a thing emanating 
from luminous centres, striking against 
obstacles, and thrown back from smooth 
surfaces, as a ball is reflected from the 
wall of a racket-court. Electricity was 
another fluid, or sometimes a couple 
of fluids, of opposite sorts—one resinous 
and the other vitreous ; and jars were 
filled with the one and emptied of the 
other by dexterous processes of mere 
manipulation. Magnetism was a mere 
special peculiarity or eccentricity of a 
few sorts of matter, which were able to 
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infect some other kinds of matter by 
rubbing, or long cohabitation ; and, in- 
stead of being a law of general condition, 
might be called a monomania, with 
which certain kinds of matter were 
possessed. It was this unknown world 
of physical insanities that formed the 
region of Faraday’s discoveries and con- 
quests. He first illuminated this dark 
region by the radiance of his luminiferous 
imagination ; he next attacked it with 
strong batteries of well-organized ex- 
periment ; and, having thus forced an 
entrance and established a sure footing, 
he never rested until he had put the 
whole province of chaos by logical 
method into order, harmony, and obe- 
dience to law. 

In order to understand and appreciate 
what Faraday has done for our time and 
the time to foliow, it will be necessary 
to take a somewhat wide view of the 
world of modern science. Two broad 
continents of thought have been dis- 
covered and fully occupied by modern 
philosophy. The natural philosopher 
may be said to have conquered com- 
pletely the realm of physics, and the 
chemical philosopher has made nearly 
as complete a conquest of the realm of 
chemistry. The natural philosopher 
finds that the great law of gravitation 
rules the phenomena of the material 
universe : armed with the weapons of 
mathematics, master of the sciences of 
form, quantity and number, he finds 
nowhere on the earth’s surface a single 
particle of matter the motion and 
general behaviour of which under all 
known circumstances he cannot predict. 
The path of a cannon-ball through the 
air, of a steamship through the ocean, of 
a railway train across a chasm, are illus- 
trations at once of the predictions of 
pure physical science and of the rewards 
conferred upon those who believe in it 
with a faith so implicit as to induce 
them to adopt the principles of science 
into the ventures of practical life. 

The triumphs of the modern mecha- 
nical arts are therefore the triumphs of 
modern physical science ; and as facts 
of daily life they proclaim the univer- 
sality of her laws. But these physical 
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laws have been found to bear rule, equally 
inflexible and equally intelligible, in the 
phenomena of other worlds as in those 
of ourown. Terrestrial physics and ce- 
lestial physics differ in no single respect 
except in the scale of their operations. 
The pendulum swinging in the time- 
piece, the tide swinging round the 
earth, the earth swinging round the 
sun, and the sun sweeping through the 
circle of the fixed stars, are all pheno- 
mena which differ only in the largeness 
of the figures required to express them ; 
the adequate conception and expression 
of one of them is equally the adequate 
conception and expression of all the 
others: a single particle of water in a 
sea-wave is a revolving planet, and in 
the infinity of the shining sands of the 
heavens we see but the regular motions 
of the atoms of the ocean of universal 
matter. 

In physical science, therefore, all 
matter is one, and all matter is of one sort, 
and obeys but one law. Form, quantity, 
and number are the conditions which 
regulate the development and express 
the phases of that law, but in the visible 
phenomena of the material world we 
find infinite variety, which at first sight 
seems destructive of this unity and uni- 
versality. The behaviour of liquids and 
the behaviour of solids seem not only 
different, but contrary: the solid body 
not only has a definite shape, but pre- 
serves that shape, and resists with might 
and main any attempt to interfere with 
its form, its place, or its attitude. 
Another body, like quicksilver or water, 
runs, flows, can hardly be kept still 
save by the interference of controlling 
force. Who can say, then, there is re- 
semblance or unity in the phenomena 
of running liquids and resisting solids ? 
There is another class of bodies,—the air 
we breathe, the airs that suffocate, the 
hurricane that rouses the storm. Who 
will say that airs are like liquids, that 
the wind which blows is like the wave 
it rouses, that the breath of the zephyr 
is of the same matter as the leaves of 
the trees it causes to vibrate? Never- 
theless, the oscillations of the storm in 
the air are the same as the oscillations 
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of the wave it rouses, and the vibrations 
of the aspen leaf are modulated by the 
same law which propagates the gentle 
zephyr from place to place. The same 
cause working through the same means 
in the same way works out all these 
varying phenomena. 

Thus then there is one vast region of 
our knowledge, the domain of physical 
science, where we have been able to 
determine that intelligence, order, and 
law reign undisputed and universal. 

But there is another region equally 
vast—the domain of chemical science, 
which was at the beginning of this 
century the contrary of all this: where 
knowledge was ignorance, where uni- 
versal difference reigned instead of 
sameness, and where still to a vast 
extent the unknown may be said to 
predominate. Of chemistry the great 
characteristic is that no one piece of 
matter is like any other piece of matter, 
that the things which surround us are 
all intrinsically different, that the matter 
of which a vegetable is made is not the 
same as that of which a crystal is made, 
and that, instead of there being one sort 
of matter following one universal law, 
there are thousands of sorts of matters 
following hundreds of different laws : 
so that, under exactly the same circum- 
stances and under precisely identical 
influences, this piece of matter will ex- 
hibit one set of phenomena, and that 
quite another or even contrary set of 
phenomena. The very essence of che- 
mistry then is that matter is of infinite 
variety, that the laws it obeys are as 
various as the classes of matter they 
govern, and that prediction about matter 
is impossible until we have first settled 
the class of body to which it belongs. 
The chemist makes it his business to 
subdivide infinitely the sorts of matter 
of the world, and to determine by actual 
experiment in detail the distinctions 
and differences of every variety. ‘ Na- 
ture is one,” says the physical philoso- 
pher ; “ Nature is multitudinous,” says 
the chemical philosopher. ‘‘ Everything 
is alike,” says the one ; “ Everything is 
different,” says the other. “ All obey 
the same law,” says the physicist; “Each 
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class has a law for its kind,” says the 
chemist : “In the same conditions all 
will do the same thing ;” “In the same 
conditions each will do a different 
thing.” Happy for the world that these 
two philosophies exist, and not one 
only. Had the natural philosopher 
only lived, we should soon have got to 
the end of nature knowledge ; had the 
chemical philosopher only lived, we 
should never have begun it. 

Thus, to common sense and reason, 
the region of physical science and the 
region of chemical science are worlds 
irreconcilable ; and, but for the aid of 
a few philosophers of broad views and 
deep thought, the whole world might 
have remained in two antagonistic 
divisions. Such men were Dalton and 
Faraday. These champions of the unity 
of nature brought into the domain of 
philosophic discovery that deep innate 
conviction which is at the root of true 
philosophy—that all truth is but one, 
and that all nature is the offspring of 
concordant, not discordant, thought. 
These men refused to believe that the 
laws of chemistry were exceptions to 
the laws of physics—that one law ex- 
tended from the remotest regions of 
space down to the surface of the earth, 
and yet that, when we went into the 
inside, into the matter of the earth, we 
should find that what is true for the 
outside is false for the inside. They 
persisted in believing, and in making 
good their belief, that in nature there 
is no scale of great and little; that 
between the particles of a ball of clay 
there may be as much vacant space as 
between bodies of a planetary system, 
measuring in both cases the space and 
the absolute matter, not by the same 
fixed measure, but by the actual pro- 
portions which these bear to one another. 
On the outside of us, the telescope has 
realized the enormous distances which 
part planet from planet and star from 
star, but it has not yet been able to 
penetrate those vaster distances which 
seem to create in infinite space starry 
pavements out of golden sand. In like 
manner the microscope has penetrated 
into the hidden recesses of seemingly 
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solid lumps of matter, and has revealed 
to us that the apparently solid lump of 
wood or stone has within it wide open 
spaces, of far larger area than the part 
of the substance which seems to be 
composed of solid matter. Thus we 
have been led to the conviction that in 
the minutest particle of iron or sand 
there intervene large spaces of vacant 
room to which the hard matter, as it 
seems from the outside, is but a crust, 
a shell, or an open network. Thus 
the twofold irreconcilability of nature 
without and nature within disappears 
under the strong will aided by the 
strong intellect that refuse to recognise 
in universal nature contraries or op- 
posites. 

Dalton’s great doctrine was this : The 
opposites you seem to see in matter are 
seeming, but not real: the changes of 
alchemy under which new matter seems 
to grow or to dissolve, under which new 
substances seem to be created out of 
nothing, are but the play of colour and 
seeming, and the change in the outside 
of things. Chemistry makes no new 
thing—dissolves no old one; the atoms 
are always there, always the same, and 
only by you re-arranged. When out of 
two gases you seem to make one different 
from both, the new gas is but the sum 
of the atoms of the old, and if you will 
apply the common test of gravity to all, 
you will find that all the atoms of the 
one added to all the atoms of the other 
make up the same sum as before ; and 
although the two may not occupy more 
space than one of them did before, you 
will find that the atoms of the one have 
entered into the spaces between the 
other, and that the new substance con- 
sists of a body of the same bulk as the 
old, but holding the substantial par- 
ticles of the two. But sometimes the 
transformation is even greater in appear- 
ance, though in reality the same. A 
substance twice the bulk of another 
may have its particles poured into the 
vacant spaces of that other, and there 
in each vacant space a pair of new par- 
ticles will lodge in the chamber along 
with its original tenant, and so there 
will be three tenants for the original 
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space ; in that case the substance which 
seems a new one is merely the addition 
of two atoms of one to each atom of the 
other; and this “ three-atomic sub- 
stance” will testify to the presence of 
the additional matter by the fact that 
the weight in the same bulk is three 
times the previous weight. 

That new qualities should grow out of 
such strange combinations, and that the 
eye, ear, and hand should no longer be 
able to tell that there remains in the 
new substance any of the old elements, 
is not at all wonderful to him who has 
tried to conceive how infinitely small 
the atoms themselves which compose 
matter must be. He who tries to draw 
a hundred lines in the space of an inch 
finds it hard to do, and hard to dis- 
tinguish when done. When a thousand 
lines have been drawn in an inch, only 
a powerful microscope reveals their exist- 
ence, but when each of these is again 
divided into a thousand, and the result 
is expressed by the word millionth of 
an inch, the division has already passed 
too far to be distinguished by the senses 
or conceived by the mind. Now, as far 
as the substance of things is concerned, 
we have reason to believe that the 
atoms of matter are far minuter than 
would be expressed by millions and 
billions and trillions, as divisions of an 
inch, and the words convey as little 
meaning to our minds as the proceeding 
to our senses. Nevertheless, there the 
atoms are, and there they can be recog- 
nised by the inevitable test of weight ; 
and, long after they have vanished from 
our senses, Dalton has proved that, 
when the atoms of one substance take 
kindly to the atoms of another, they 
receive each other into their new home, 
they distribute the new guests sym- 
metrically each into their respective 
chambers; that when the distribution is 
completed, nothing is permitted to dis- 
turb the symmetry of the arrangements, 
and the superfluous guests are sum- 
marily ejected. Even in these hidden 
recesses Dalton found nature true to 
symmetry, proportion, and weight ; rigid 
in system, unbending in law, and thus 
the atomic theory became for chemistry 
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in the hidden recesses of nature what 
gravity had become for astronomy in the 
gigantic scale of the celestial universe. 
By creating the science of atomic 
chemistry, Dalton achieved two things. 
He gave to chemistry rank as an exact 
science, but in so doing he deprived her 
of originality and creative power. She 
no longer makes new substances; she 
merely compounds, adds, distributes, 
separates atoms of old ones; and the 
question arose in the minds of philo- 
sophers whether the substances which 
chemistry calls different are substan- 
tially different, or only seem so. Are 
the half hundred substances which it 
calls metals really so many different 
kinds of matter, independent creations 
so radically distinct in nature that no 
one of them could be formed out of the 
matter of any one of the others, nor out 
of the atoms of two, three, or more, in 
any possible combination? If so, then 
matter is not one, but multitudinous, 
and to create a world it would be neces- 
sary to find not one matter merely, but 
some fifty different matters. Then there 
are a dozen non-metallic elements : are 
these in substance radically distinct 
from each other and from the metals, 
both in their essence and the laws they 
obey? If there be really sixty distinct 
substances, there may be also sixty dis- 
tinct laws of nature, one for each sub- 
stance, and the possibility of grasping 
chemistry by the human mind, of ren- 
dering it a thing reasonable and capable 
of being understood, is hopeless, and it 
will remain a sort of natural history, 
and never take rank as an exact science. 
Happily for chemistry and for science, a 
large field of discovery has been growing 
in extent, has been rescued from theregion 
of empiricism and added to that of exact 
science by the investigations of the last 
thirty years. A large domain of che- 
mistry may be said to have been conquered 
from chemistry and annexed to natural 
philosophy by recent discovery, or, to 
put it enother way, the chemists have 
become to a large extent students of 
physical laws, and have contributed 
jointly with the physicists to create the 
region of exact science known by the 


name of physical chemistry or chemical 
physics. It comprehends a wide space 
of ground common to both sciences, and 
a large portion of this new domain is 
due to the genius of Faraday, and has 
entitled him justly to this memorial 
inscription written by Tyndall, to which 
the philosophers of Europe will subscribe 
their names—Farapay A DISCOVERER. 
The region of Faraday’s discoveries, 
which entitle him to the gratitude of 
the human race, is mainly that mid- 
region between exact physical science 
and empirical chemistry. His great 
theorem is this: The things which 
seem so different are the same under 
different aspects; and the forces of 
matter which seem so opposite are but 
the same forces acting under different 
conditions ; one matter, one force, one 
law, in infinite variety of development. 
When Faraday first enlisted under 
Davy, in the Royal Institution, he 
found him engaged in effacing from 
received chemistry many of those varie- 
ties of matter which were then deemed 
different substances. The earths he 
had reduced to metals, and the metals 
to earths. Liquids he changed into 
solids, solids into liquids, liquids into 
gases, and gases into both liquids and 
solids. Thus a great region was re- 
duced to law and order, and estab- 
lished as a domain of chemical physics. 
Liquids, gases, and solids no longer 
existed as separate substances; they 
were solids in the liquid state, liquids 
in the solid state, gases condensed into 
liquids, and liquids frozen or squeezed 
into solids. On this field Faraday 
entered heartily, and an account of his 
investigations was sent as early as 1823 
to the Royal Society, and were con- 
tinued up to the date of his second 
account in 1844. Although there re- 
main to this day unsubdued liquids, 
solids, and gases, resisting the efforts 
made to change them into the other 
conditions, they are regarded as refrac- 
tory exceptions, one day to be con- 
quered ; and the faith of philosophers 
is, that every liquid has its gas, every 
solid its liquid, and every gas its solid 
form. The same atoms spread out into 
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an expanded sphere in the one case, 
are condensed in the other within a 
range which permits free motion at a 
fixed distance ; and in the third are 
pressed into a closer range, where free 
motion is hindered by molecular forces 
that give fixed form. 

The next range of inquiry upon which 
Faraday entered in this province of 
chemical physics was into the nature of 
those internal forces which regulate the 
distance of particles from one another, 
and give fixity to the attitude of each 
atom to its neighbours, and those forces 
which determine the symmetrical distri- 
bution of these atoms, and the condi- 
tions of their mutual action. What is 
the power which sends the particles of 
gas away from each other? What is 
the power which impels them to rush 
back into each other’s arms? What 
law guides them to fall into rank and 
file, and range themselves round each 
other in hollow squares or hollow tri- 
angles? Why does each assume one 
attitude to its neighbour rather than 
another? and why, at certain instants 
of time, will a whole mass of atoms 
suddenly change front and form line 
anew? These were the laws and motives 
of the evolutions of atoms and matter 
which Faraday determined to discover ; 
but, for the purpose of their discovery, 
his strong spirit had to sustain a strug- 
gle so severe that the labour of wrench- 
ing these secrets from nature at last 
wore out a constitution of great original 
strength. The history of this struggle 
is long and interesting, and is given by 
Professor Tyndall in his interesting 
memoir. 

The first inquiry as to the nature of 
those forces which keep the particles of 
matter at a distance from one another 
led Faraday into researches on the 
nature of heat ; and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that on the threshold of 
this investigation heat as a substance 
disappears. Gravity is not a substance, 
tying together the planets of a system 
as did the crystal spheres of the ancients. 
Centrifugal force is not a substance, 
though it keeps the planets from falling 
into the sun, and the moon from falling 
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on to the earth; nevertheless the 
centrifugal force of the solar system is 
as strong and real as the centripetal 
force of gravity, else the solar system 
and all its worlds would collapse. Just 
in the same way, between the minute 
atoms of a portion of gas, of liquid, or 
of solid, there act forces which keep the 
atoms apart, which draw them close, 
which keep them in place ; and these 
forces fix the bulk of the form, and 
sway the masses of the matter with 
perfect freedom from contact, but with 
the same vigour of power which gives 
to the solar system permanence and 
shape. Heat, then, is not matter, said 
Faraday, it is physical force, it is 
mechanical power, it is motion; he 
might have said, it is the living soul 
of dead matter. Heat sustains the par- 


ticles at a distance ; and what we call 
the elasticity of matter is only the force 
or heat tending to keep them in their 
place, or restore them to it when @ 
greater force from the outside has made 
a change. To heat a substance is merely 


to give greater motion to its particles ; 
to cool it is to take motion from them ; 
to give them this motion, motion must 
be taken from some other particles ; to 
diminish heat motion must be taken 
from the particles and given to some 
other particles. Heat, then, is but 
hidden force or hoarded force; it is 
capable of rapid transfer out of one 
body into another, just as motion is 
rapidly transferred out of one billiard- 
ball into another. Billiard-balls don’t 
change matter when they exchange 
motions ; the moved ball is charged, 
the one which hit it is discharged, and 
brought to rest. The particles of a hot 
body are charged with motion, the par- 
ticles of a cold body are charged with 
less motion, press the two together, and 
the particles clash like the ivory balls 
—one takes motion, one parts with it ; 
motions are taken and parted with until 
atoms share and share alike. Heat, 
then, is motion held, stored, imparted, 
given out; and dead matter within is 
alive with heat. 

But if heat hold particles at a dis- 
tance, fix their orbits, and give them 
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definite motion, it does not follow that 
it fixes the attitude of a particle as well 
as its place. Faraday proved that each 
particle has its attitude: just as the 
moon chooses always to turn one side 
to the earth, and always hides the other 
from us, so do the atoms of every minute 
material system maintain fixed attitudes 
to one another. He studied the atti- 
tudes of those atoms with careful 
minuteness: he at last so mastered them 
that he could make them change at his 
bidding from one attitude into another, 
and in the end he found that in every 
kind of matter particles have a pre- 
ference for one attitude and a repug- 
nance for another, and that the seeming 
difference of one substance from another 
may be merely the difference of the 
attitude which the atom assumes in one 
combination, from that which it assumes 
in another. Polarity of atoms is a 
phrase commonly used to indicate this 
peculiarity of attitude. 

The magnetic needle which points to 
the north pole is a beautiful instance 
of the preference of a particle for an 
attitude. Faraday proved that this 
preference is catching—he showed that 
magnetic force is neither peculiar to 
one substance nor a specialty of the 
poles of the earth. Every atom of 
matter, like the earth itself, may have 
its north and its south pole, and may 
tend to incline its head to the north 
and its feet to the south, or in some 
other favourite direction. Magnetic in- 
fluence is no peculiarity of iron or steel 
—all matter is magnetic—all particles 
of matter are individual magnets. 

Maguetism in science is therefore no 
longer a thing or a quality, it is a per- 
vading influence, it is an ordinary in- 
fluence, it marshals particles, — biases 
them, and changes or fixes their atti- 
tude without changing their place. It 
faces them round to the north or south, 
to the east or west, and makes them 
stand on their head or their heels. Mag- 
netism is the orderly force of matter. 

But Faraday did more than discover 
the universality of the magnetic force ; 
he turned it to use, and made it analyse 
matter. The happy thought occurred 
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to him that he could use the ordering 
power of magnetism to separate par- 
ticles of different kinds of matter which 
had become united together under one 
form. In the form of water, for example, 
he knew that there were two sets of 
particles, hydrogen and oxygen: he 
believed that these two ranks of par- 
ticles were ranged side by side, but in 
different attitudes, one fronting one 
way, the other fronting the opposite 
way ; he poured into the substance of 
this compound body a powerful mag- 
netic stream, sufficiently strong to release 
them from the attractive bond, and 
enable them to fly asunder; bis anti- 
cipation was realized—all the particles 
of oxygen flew out at one end, and all 
the particles of hydrogen chose the 
opposite way out. 

In the identification of magnetic in- 
fluence with the electricity of the vol- 
taic pile, aud with the dry clectricity 
of the common electric machine, Fara- 
day played a great part, and the place 
which electrical influence now holds as 
a physical agent and faithful servant of 
the human race arose much out of his 
discoveries. But his thoughts were 
turned more to the elucidation of the 
laws of nature than to the modes of 
controlling these laws for human con- 
venience. He threw broadcast prezai ii 
seeds of truth into the minds of a:1 
ready to cultivate them for human pr» i. 
It was enough for him when he fathomed 
the secrets of nature, and dragged out 
of the recesses of matter a divine and 
luminous thought. That men should 
use these hidden forces as instruments 
of thought and knowledge, and make 
an iron wire 4,000 miles long, the 
vehicle by which a human thought 
should be propelled in the form of a 
magnetic wave through a space equal to 
the radius of the earth, in a single 
oscillation lasting only a few seconds 
of time, is one of those marvels of 
science which no daily familiarity can 
render less seemingly impossible. But 
it is not the matter of the wire which 
carries the thought, it is the ordering 
influence of the magnetic power which 
changes the attitude of the particles at 
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the one end into conformity with the 
change of front effected at the other 
end, just as we can imagine a change of 
front produced along a line of soldiers 
successively by a word of command 
given at one extremity. 

We believe it was the flood of light 
let in on Faraday’s mind by these reve- 
lations of truth, that gave to the end 
of his life that afterglow which hal- 
lowed his declining years. He had 
ceased to work and act, and even to 
speak, but he had not ceased to see 
down deep into the very heart of things. 
Faraday died as he lived, philosopher 
and Christian, a proof that those who 
blame philosophy as hostile to religion 
know not the deep principles they cen- 
sure. How could a man be otherwise 
than religious, who at every step he 
penetrated beyond other men found 
himself brought more closely face to 
face with the manifestations of mind 
constructed like his own—with aim and 
purpose intelligible to him—employing 
ways and means clearly tending to an 
end, and methodically following out a 
system which he could both conceive 
and grasp? Such a man’s whole life is 
one act of reverence to the Supreme 
Being in whose inner presence he finds 
himself continually illuminated and 
strengthened ; and if there be revelation 
of divine things on earth, it is when 
the hidden secrets of nature are dis- 
closed to the sincere and self-denying 
seeker of truth. 

It is impossible to close Professor 
Tyndall’s memoir without putting a 
question to ourselves as Englishmen. 
Do we as a nation appreciate and honour, 
during their lives, those great men who 
illuminate our minds, do honour to our 
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race, and place in our hands the keys of 
such mysteries in nature, as enable us 
to wield sources of gigantic power and 
national wealth? Faraday was one of a 
small band who added to our scientific 
knowledge a whole continent of truth, 
who have done for the future peace and 
wealth of the nation more than con- 
querors of kingdoms, or heroes of battle- 
fields, Have we as a nation recognised 
these benefits, and done ourselves the 
honour of showing that we were worthy 
to appreciate as well as enjoy the free 
gifts which his genius conferred on us? 
I fear it must be confessed that we have 
not. It is not our wont to care for, con- 
sider, or secure the well-being of those 
who, in advancing the interests of the 
nation, do not take care at the same 
time to secure their own individual 
wealth. While earning countless wealth 
for the nation, Faraday’s own income 
seems never, but in one year, to have ex- 
ceeded the modest bounds of 300/. On 
that noble testimony of a nation’s grati- 
tude we left him to live and die. 

In concluding this notice, it is neces- 
sary to guard against an injustice which, 
in the desire for shortness, I may seem 
to have been betrayed into. In going 
over the wide tield of discovery in which 
Faraday worked, I did not stop to dis- 
tinguish between those parts of the 
work which he did alone and unaided, 
and those in which distinguished men 
co-operated with or preceded him: but 
in justice I must add that he was one 
of a band of heroes whose names are to 
be found duly recorded in their proper 
places in Professor Tyndall’s book, and 
whom it is probable we shall only begin 
to honour after their death. 





“RECOLLECTIONS OF 


PHILARET.” 


To the Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Str,—I have received from one of my Russian friends at Moscow the following 
correction of the curious story which was contained in my brief account of the 
venerable Metropolitan Philaret, relating to the insult received from the Governor 
of a provincial city, and his patient and magnanimous conduct in regard to it. 

The story was told to me by a Russian whose authority I had no reason to 
doubt ; but, though I am sorry to part with an anecdote so creditable to the 
Metropolitan, it is only due to the Governor—whose name happily, if I ever heard, 
I have entirely forgotten—to publish the contradiction conveyed in the accompany- 


ing statement. 


“Moscow, 17 (29) April, 1868. 

“T can assure you, upon the best 
authorities, that never, during the whole 
life of the Metropolitan Philaret, did 
there occur anything of the kind. 
Having been nominated, as you mention 
it, to three bishoprics in succession 
before his accession to the see of Moscow, 
he only resided in one, that of Twer, 
for a year und a half, and was trans- 
ferred to Moscow quite naturally, as 
having drawn upon himself, by his 
extravrdinary abilities, the attention of 
the ecclesiastical and civil authorities. 
Neither would such an anecdote be 
characteristic of the position of the 
Russian clergy towards civil society. 
Our bishops are treated with a marked 
deference by all civil authorities, and 
the Emperor himself in greeting a 
bishop kisses his hand, receiving the 
same kiss in return. At a Governor's 
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table the bishop has always la place 
Zhonneur, and a functionary who would 
dare to use such a violence towards a 
bishop as that described in your ‘ Recol- 
lections’ ought to be considered as a 
madman. In fact, there have been 
instances of bishops having received 
blows either from fanatical sectarians 
(one of them even murdered the Metro- 
politan’ at the time of the plague of 
1772) or from dissatisfied subordinates, 
as has been the case some years ago, 
when the Archbishop of Riazan was 
struck by an inferior monk, who pre- 
tended to have been ill-used by him. 
On that occasion, the Metropolitan 
Philaret wrote him a letter, where he 
says, entre autres, that ‘a blow from an 
ass, according to the saying of an ancient 
philosopher, is not to be wondered at.’” 


1 Archbishop Ambrose. See “ Lectures on 
the Eastern Church,” p. 409. 





